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FOR SALE. 


FLOURISHING BOARDING SCHOOL, of nearly 
100 pupils, located in Chester County, Pennsylvani«. 
The Buildings are commodious, ncw and well built, with 


modern improvements. 
Boardi:ig school in the country. No other reason for 


selling, than domestic afflic ion. 
The above property will be sold forthwith, possession 


given in June next. Address 
THO. H. BURROWES. 


Dec. °65-3m. Lancaster City, Pa. 


CLARK’S SCHOOL VISITOR. 


Wolume =. 








A DAY SCHOOL MONTHLY. 


The Visitor will commence its tenth volume with the 
January number, 1866. This isthe only Dny School Pe- 
riodical published at SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS A YEAR. 

Magazine form, beautifully illustrated. New type, new 
features; Readings, Music, Speeches, Dialogues, Stories, 
Puzzles, Enigamas, Rebuses &c., from the very lest 
writers. 

The Visitor has the largest circulation of any Educa- | 
tional Journal published. Now isthe time to form clubs. | 

The Publisher, in orderto reach all parts of the country, | 
will send the Visitor one year FREE, to one person (who | 
will act as agent) at any Past Office in the United States. | 

Address with five cents for particulars. 

J.W. DAUGHADAY, Publisher, 
1308 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


+*, Exchanges copying the above and sending a marked | 
copy, will receive the “ Visitor” one year. Dec.’65-1m. 


There is no better location fora , 


—_ ‘ 


ATWATER’sS 
SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 


tecommended by the best Educators in America, 
and used by thousands of the best Teachers. 


Every School Teacher in the United States and 
Canada should send for a set of 
Atwater’s New School Government, 
EDITION FOR 1866, JUST READY, . 
Corsistiug of 
Punctual, Veportment and Lesson 
Merits. 


And beautifal Lithographed Tickets and Certifi- 
cates, with which to redeem them. 
—ALSO— 


TWENTY SCHOOL ROOM 
MOTTOES, 


Beautifully printed on the best China Card-board, 
each card containing 77 square inches. 


Price of Government by mail, $1.50. 
Price of Mottoes by mail, 1.00 
Address JOHN ATWATER. 


P. 0. Box 4024, Chicago, IIL 


P. 8.—Send with stamp for Circular. 
Dec. 765-3m. 
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ov THE BEST. 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, 


NEW ILLUSTRAT?tD EDITION, 
Thoroughiy Revised and much Enlarged, 


OVER 300 FINE ENGRAVINGS, 


"38 A WELL-NIGH INDISPENSABLE REQUISITE FOR 


EVERY TEACHER'S DESK 
Giving important sid in every branch taught in our 
schools, and of constant use and convenience in 


EVERY INTELLIGENT FAMILY. 


It contains 10,000, WORDS and MEANINGS not found 
in other Dictionaries. 

Over thirty ab’e American and European scholars em- 
ployed upon this revision, and Tuiaty years of labor 
expended upon it, being more than in the original prepara- 
tion of almost any other English Dictionary. It is now 
believed to be by far the most complete, useful, and satis- 
factory Dictionary of language ever published, as it is by 
far the largest single Volume ever issused in any language. 

The possession of any other English Dictionary, or any 
previous edition of this, cannot compensate for the want 
of this very full and complete one. In its present per- 
fected state, it must long remain the 

BEST ENGLISH DICT‘ONARY, 

And once possessed, remain of cons ant and abiding 
yalue. ‘ 

What book, besides the Bible, so indispensable as a good 
Dictionary ? 

Containing one-fifth or one-fourth more matter,then any 
former editions. 

From rew electrotype plates and the Riverside Press. 

IN ONE VGL, OF 1840 ROYALQUARTO PAGES. 
“ GET THE LATEST.” “GET THE BEST.” 
* GET WEBSTER.” 
Poblished by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
Dec. 1865, Im. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 











A MANUAL OF ZOOLOGY, 


FOR 


Schools, Colleges & the General Reader, 
‘BY SANBORN TENNEY, A.M., 


Author of Geology, §c., and Prof.of Natural History 
in Vassar Female College. 
Illustrated with over 500 Engravings. 


> In this book particular attention has been given 
to a full description of the Quadrupeds, Insects, 
— yp Fishes, Shells, &c., of North America, 
and especially of those appertaining to our owa 
eountry, Asacomplete Manual of “ Zoology,” it 
is believed that this volume surpasses any yet pub- 
lished. The illustrations are on “a scale,” and ea- 
graved in the very best style. 

Copies sent to Teachers for Examination, prepaid per 

mail, on receipt of $2. 


©. SCRIBNER & CO., 


Oct. °65.3m. 124 Grand St., N. Y, 


THE LITTLE CORPORAL, 


THE LARGEST, 
THE CHEAPEST, 


‘AND 


BEST CHILDREN’S PAPER 


IN AMERICA. 
Published Monthly, in Chicago, Illinois, 
BY 


REV. ALFRED L. SEWELL. 
THE LITTLE CORPORAL 


Contains sixteen pages of first class lit- 
erary matter,contains better original Stories, 
Poems and other reading for children and 
more matter for the price, than, any other 
children’s paper on the coabinent. 


| WITH A BEAUTIFUL 
STEEL ENGRAVING 


| As a Premium to every Subscriber for one 
year. 


PREMIUMS TO CLUB§; 


| Every person wko shall send six subscri- 
| bers and six dollars, will receive as a pre- 
_mium, one extra copy for one year, and also 
a copy of the above Engraving. 

Other inducements for larger clubs. 

All pages are electrotyped, and back num- 
bers can always be furnished. 
Bes-Specimen Number of Papers sent on 

receipt of Ten Cents. Address 


: ALFRED L. SEWELL. 


Care of Dunlop, Sewell & Spalding, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


READ WHAT THE PAPERS SAY. 


Forney’s Philadelphia Daily Press says of it :— 
“ Judging from the appearance of the numbers be- 
fore us, 7'he Little Corporal it destined to become the 
great Children’s paper of America. 

Itis bright, sparkling and promising, both in 
typography and contents, Jt already excels every 
children’s paper that we know of in the country.”— 
Chicago Evening Journal. 

Tus Lirtte Corrorat.—The Pittsbarg Chr ist- 
tan Advocate says :—“ The best paper for children 
published in this great country of ours, is Zhe Lit- 
tle Corporal. It is the gem in the catalogue of 
monthlies.” 











We might give hundreds similar to the above if we 
had space. Circulars with the opinions of the Press 
sent free on application. Dec. '65-ly 
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A PARTNER DESIRED. 
An interest in this Journal will be disposed of to a suit- 


able person. The present Editor needs assistance, especially 


in the selection of matter, proof-reading, the extension of 
its circulation, and the keeping of its business accounts. In 


the editorial department proper he will also accept aid, as 


fitness shall be developed. 

No one need apply who is not a good and liberal scholar, 
and a native of Pennsylvania, or so long resident in the 
State as to be well acquainted with her people and her edu. 
cational system. Tosuch, advantageous terms will be af- 
forded. 


as haa ES > 
“TIME’S REVENGES. 

This is a queer world, and the changes brought 
about by a few years are not less wonderful than 
significant. But the most remarkable feature in 
those changes is the fact, that generally there is a 
compensating character perceptible m them, which, 
even in small matters, precludes the belief in mere 
chance in the course of events. 

As the Editor of a periodical, desirable to be 
published at the cheapest rate, consistently with 
decency of appearance and the avoidance of loss to 
ourselves,—our most serious trouble for the past 
four years has been the dearness of paper. This 
embarrassing state of things is solely the result of 
the attempt to establish an independent nation and 
government, to be called “ The Confederate States 
of America.” And now, thoughtful reader, we write 
this article, not only on a sheet of paper prepared in 
England, on which to print the Bonds of the Con- 
federacy, but we write it thereon without having paid 
a single cent for the ream of which this is the first 
sheet. There’s compensation for you! There's a 
small specimen of that system of making things 
even, which will, sooner or later, set matters right 





again and give us our papers, and our Journals, and | 


3 — 
| our books, and our bibles, too, at the old prices— 


| those good old moderate rates, which scattered 
| thought and intelligence, literature and science, 


= | liberty and christianity, almost “ without money and 


without price,” over the land. 
| Most sincerely do we sympathize with the hun- 
dreds of thousands in the land, over whom the fiend 
| Rebellion has thrown the garb of darkness and 
| heart-sorrow. Sensibly as most do we feel the 
burthen of debt and the deprivation of accustomed 
indulgence and enjoyments inflicted by the same 
|crime. But, looking at and thinking for the future, 
' far beyond the mist from the tears of the present,— 
| most ofall do we grieve for those five—aye those ten 

—precious years of progress in the onward career of 
| our country toward its high destiny that have been 
| forever lost. We say ten years,—for, if the rate of 
progress attained in 1860 be retrieved in 1870, the 
| process of restoration will have been more rapid 
| than is found in the teaching of any similar lesson in 


| the whole history of our race 


And yet, here we are, writing an editorial article 
on a sheet of paper, intended for a Bond to ensure 
the payment of money loned to defray the cost of 
murdering the nation; and that, as calmly as if it 
were an ordinary event, and at first rather inclined, 
may Heaven pardon the levity! to treat the matter 
not only coolly but jocularly. 

And yet, also, a feeling is fast growing in the 
community to treat as prisoners of fair war, the foul 
conspirators who germinated, incubated, and 
chipped the shell of the treason, and let it fly in 
blood and terror, in barbarism and ruin over the 
land ; instead of holding ali the wrong doers in the 
case equally amenable before the law—as well the 
titled, salaried and powerful leaders, as the mean 
foreign underling starver and the midnight assassin. 

But we will not pursue this train of thought. Al- 
ways have we had, still do we feel, abiding faith in the 
goodness and the vast intentions of God to our great 
country. Mistaken mercy may delay, unsuspected 
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influences for a while thwart the stern behests of | But latterly, we have been led to question the. 
justice. But the great fact remains:—The Ameri- propriety of this kind of neutrality toward an organ- 
can people have been true to themselves; and the | jzation, which so many better and wiser men ardent- 
time will assuredly come when their leaders shall be | ly sustain and in whose favor there is so vast a 
taught the plain duty of justice, without fear, favor | weight of testimony. 
or affection. Then, there may be good cause to question the 
But, again, we must check this course of remark. | propriety of abstaining from the support of a good 
We find ourse!ves on ground not often occupied | measure, merely because we know, or think we know, 
by this Journal. The occasion, however, seemed to | of a better, when we feel that that better cannot, for 
suggest what has been said and we leave the rest to | the present, go into operation. ! 
the reader. The theme is a fruitful one. | Frankly then, we say that, ad cnterim,—till an 
Coming back then to the starting point,—it may | opening for the better, more general and more at- 
be added that this sheet of paperis one of aream | thoritative plan for the dissemination of the truths 
many of which were captured in a blockade runner, | of religion which we believe practicable and in the 
and which were sold on government account. A | future, shall present itself—we will hereafter yield 
friend purchased and presented us with the one the columns of this Journal, to a fair extent, to the 
just opened, for editorial purposes. If the use thus | discussion and promotion of the sabbath school 
far made of it do not please the reader, all we can | question. And we shall be pleased to receive oc- 
say is, that we are not often in the habit of being led | casional communications and facts, showing the 
away from our proper line of educational effort,— | workings of this Christian institution and the means 
even to enter the enticing and exciting field of pa- | by which they may be improved, 
triotic discussion; end that the more quiet and| A word in exclusion of any false conclusion on 
therefore more insidious shape which treason is now | this subject. We do look for the time when the 
assuming may, ere long, justify far greater departur® sabbath school, as a mere school of labor for the in- 
from the line of mere conventionality than has thus | culcation of the truths and outlines of Christianity, 
far marked the advent of this sheet of English Rebel | Shall be discontinued, as inconsistent with the sa- 
Bond paper, to the regenerating uses of common | cgedness of the Day of Rest, and when that labor 
schoolism. | shall be assigned, as a part, of the child’s labor for 
cufture, to 4 portion of the working week. But we 
never do look for, or desire to see, the time when 
| that portion of sabbath school exercises, which is 
, strictly catechetical,—-that is, designed to test, by the 
"questions of the pastor in presence of the congrega- 
tion in the good old way, the progress of the youth 
of the congregation in Christian knowledge shall be 
| omitted as a regular portion of sabbath exercises, 
| The one is and ought to be a portion of week-day 
, erly labor ; the other is the old means by which the youth 
tive—instruction in the nature and necessity of _are to be drawn into the church, after being found 
Christianity, as a rule of life and of faith. But, | prepared therefor in know edge acquired at home 
while it always has been felt, that the time will come | or jn school. 
when intellectual culture and Christian training can In the meantime, therefore, and until something 
be safely and efficiently combined, even in the com- more effective and general can be put in the place 
mon school—-and that time too greatly hastened | of the present sabbath school, we are willing to lend 
by the influence of the enlarged intelligence to be | ita helping, though it may be a feeble hand, feeling 
afforded by the common school to the whole mass | that it is right so to do. 
of the community,—still it is also felt that thattime | These remarks, though of a very general charac- 
is not now. What then was and is to be done? The | ter, may serve to introduce the following appeal,— 
sabbath school was apd is still believed not to be the | interesting botli in its facts and results, and to fall, 
very best instrumentality which the nature of the | we hope, upon willing ears and into generous hearts : 
case, under other and more favorable circumstances, 
would admit of. Hence it was not espoused and ad-| [> rs, IvrerEstep 1x tue Retiaiovs Epvcatron 
vocated as an educational means, On the other | OF THE YOUNG. 
hand, it wac seen to be doing as much good as such | egy Friends: We would respectfully call your 
an agency, under existing unfavorable circumstan- | attention to the following facts concerning Sabbath 
ces, could effect. Hence it could not be opposed. | schools in our State. 


<2oo 


~ RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION BY SUNDAY SCHOOLS. | 
This Journal has always abstained from the dis- 
cussion of topics not strictly belonging to the pur- 
pose of its eStablishment, and confined its efforts to 
the extension of a general system of secular instruc- 


tion. Yet, it need not be asserted that the Journal 
or its editor ever contemplated any education or 
training as complete without full, systematic, and 
effective—so far as human means can make it effec- 


The result was a careful silence on the subject, with | 
as much of practical approval as may be shown by 
attendance from our own household. 


A careful canvass made by our Missionaries during 
the fall of 1863 and summer of 1864, showed the 
number of scholars enrolled in the various Sabbath 


| schobdls of Chester, Montgomery, Dauphin, Lancas- 
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ter, Westmoreland, Allegheny, and Bradford Coun- 
ties, excepting the cities of Pittsburgh, Allegheny, 
Harrisburg, and the Borough of Middletown, to 
be P . , : r A 62,248, 
and the average attendance of the same,. 45,931, 

By the Census Report of 1860, the number of child- 
ren and youth between the ages of five and twenty- 
years in the same districts is, - 160,043. 

A comparison of these numbers showed the number 
not enrolled in Sabbath school to be. 97,795, 
and the average number ont every Sabbath 115,112, 
or that only about ¢wo-jifths of the whole number 
were enrolled, with an average attendance of about 
three-tenths. During winter, not half the «ove 
number were in Sabbath school. 


Taking these counties, lying in different parts of | 


the State, and certainly not the most destitute, a3 a 
criterion, we were forced to the conclusion, that of 
the 1,040,552 children and youth in the State, near 
600,000 are growing up away from the restraining 
and reforming influences of the Sabbath school. 

Upon presenting these facts in the counties in 
which they were gathered, and to a few of the friends 
of the same in Philadelphia and Pittsburg, we had 
the means, in part, promised us te support five mis 
sionaries this year. For ashort time we had six mis- 
sionaries in the field, but the average number has 
been a little less than five for the past seven months. 
By the blessing of God, we have for that period the 
following as the result of our work : 


63 
641 
3,455 
225 
1,635 
9,916 
1,893 
745 


New schools organized, 
Teachers in same, 
Scholars, . . ag? 
Schools visited and aided, 
Teachers in same, 
Scholars, . ‘ 


Families visited, F , ‘ 
Bibles and Testaments distributed, 

Several of these schools are in neighborhoods 
where, until lately, the people have been bitterly 


opposed to Sabbath schools. Many of the children 
in them never heard the voice of prayer before, nor 
read the Bible, much less had it taught them. The 
songs of Zion were strange to their lips. Most, if 
not all of these schools, are at points where no other 
form of religious organization can be kept up. 

One is near a new coal mine. 
hundred and fourteen children in the day school last 
winter. The worst of influences are around many 


of them at home ; and until we organized the Sab- | 


bath .chool, the whole Sabbath was to them a day 
of idleness and folly. An offer of ten dollars, condi- 
tionally, stimulated a collection of fifty dollars, which 
gave them sixty dollars worth of religious reading. 

Another school is near a village ona canal. The 
place has for years been a Sabbath resort for boat- 
men. No church, no prayer meeting, nor Sabbath 
school, till we prevailed upon a member of a church 
four miles distant, to come and seperintend a school 
there. Stimulated by the offer of aid, conditionally, 
seventy dollars’ worth of religious reading was put 
into the library of this school. 

Another is in the vicinity of a rolling mill and a 
factory. More than 100 young people are within 
half a mile of the school. The owner of the factory 
thought the children were so bad that they would 
not attend a Sabbath school. We gota superinten- 
dent and some teachers froma neighboring village. 
More than a hundred dollars’ worth of religious 
books are in the library of this school. 

A school, organized eighteen months ago iman old 
hall, has since refi:ted and refurnished the room at 


There were one | 


considerable expense, and is now having preaching 
from the neighboring churches as often as it can 
be got. 

At another point, where a school was opened last 

year with great difficulty, it afterwards reached 
about one hundred scholars. This year, out of grati- 
tude for the work done for them, and their interest in 
having others enjoy like privileges, they contributed 
thirty-one dollars towards the support of a mission- 
ary in theircounty. There is at this time a very in- 
teresting awakening going on among the scholars 
| of this school. 
| Particulars equally interesting could be given of 
| many of the other schools, and all are doing a good 
| work. 
We do not claim to organize schools in neighbor- 
| hoods where there are no Christians to carry them on. 
Experience has shown us that there are Christians 
enough, and they are sufficiently distributed, to con- 
duct aSabbath school in nearly every school district 
in the State. Our missionaries visit these, show them 
the opportunity God has given them to do a work of 
benevolence and love, and help them to organize a 
school and get a library. 

From facts in our possession, we feel certain that 
we do not exaggerate, when we say that there are 
Jifteen hundred points in Pennsylvania, where Union 
missionaries could have opened Sabbath schoo!s the 

ast summer. ‘The work was not done, because we 
fad not the means to doit. Shall, or shall not, this 
work be done next year? We have only to point 
to the work done the past summer, to show how 
eminently the Union Missionary Agency is adapted 
to this work. But we cannot employ missionaries 
without money. 

You have given nobly to the Christian and Sani- 
tary Commissions. Will you not, now, aid this Com- 
mission for giving the Gospel to the neglected child- 
ren of ourState ? While millions are being expended 
annually to develope the mineral resources of the 
State, and other millions upon pure luxuries, we 
feel sure you will net let this effort to develope our 
moral resources, and promote that righteousness that 
exalteth a nation, fail for want of support. 

Contributions may be sent to L. Know es, Treas- 
urer, No. 1122 Chestaout Street, Philadelphia, or to 

D. W. Harwan, 
Supt. of Missions for Penna., Parkesburg, Pa. 








—— —_—_____ SS ——__—_— 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Butter: Agreeably to the appointment of County Su- 
perintendent Waters, the County Institute met at Prospect 
on the 7th, 8th and 9th of November. The main exercises 
were class-drills in the various e@ommon school branches. — 
These were mostly conducted by the teachers of the county, 
and appear to have been instructive and satisfactory.— 
County Superintendent Waters and others also delivered 
addresses and lectures. Several discussions of the topics 
before the Institute also took place. Professional certifi- 
cates were issued to Wm. Humphry, R. Shanor, Miss 8S. 
Henry and Miss M. Roth. The number in attendance is 
not stated; but this Institute, conducted as it was, cannot 
but have a* beneficial influence upon the schools of the 
county. 

CirnTon: It seems that our offer to prepare the ‘ scrawl’ 
parts of the copy for a reading-book in script, or manu- 
script,—has at length stirred up our old friend Deiffenbach 
of the Clinton Democrat. The result is, that he offers again 
to insert educational articles in his paper. Here is a good 
effect of our bad writing we had not dreamed of. If it go 
on producing such fruit, we shall begin to be a little—just 
a little—proud of it,—in the scrawl line only of course.— 
His own penmanship we would put near the beginning of 
the book amongst the best looking, —like himself,— (though 
not the most legible) of the specimens. We now hope an- 
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other good time is near at hand for Clinton; when neither 
County Superintendent, Editors nor Teachers will continue 
pr that state of ‘ reticence,’ of which the Democrat so 
inoperly complains. 

Cuester: The annual meeting of the County Institute 
beganin Agricultural Hall, West Chester, Monday, October 
30, and continred throughout the week ; and is said to have 
been the ‘‘ largest meeting, purely educational, ever held in 
Chester county.”’ Addresses were made by County Super- 
intendent Woodruff, Revd. W. E. Moore, Dr. Sumner Steb- 


bins and Dr. Franklin Taylor, of Chester county, and by | 


Prof. S. 8. Haldeman, of Lancaster county, Revd. T. K. 
Beecher, of Elmira, New York, Prof. Robert Kidd, of Ohio, 
Prof. J. P. Wickersham, of Lancaster county, and Prof. 8S. 
A. Potter, of Philadelphia. Mr. Beecher delivered several 
lectures, including a series on civil government, followed 
by questions to the teachers on the subject; Dr. Taylor’s 
subject was Geography, also treated of in a series and illus- 
trated on the blackboard by Mr. Aphgar. 
tured on Etocution with various vocal exercises and an 
evening entertainment. Prof. Wickersham’s subject was 
‘* American Education ;’’ and Prof. Haldeman’s discourses 
were various,—critical, scientific and practical. A poem— 
‘‘The Good Time Coming’’—was delivered by J. Garett 
Walker, Principal of the Pheenixville Grammar School. 

For improvement in writing. as shown by specimens writ- 
ten in 1864 and 1865, five of Morton’s best gold pens with 
silver extension cases were distributed to 
1. Chas. 8. Stebbins, 3. Hannah J. McCullough, 
2, Mary E. Kirk, 4. Eliza J. Slack, 

5. Anna M. Woodward. 


For best spelling, as shown by the spelling of 500 words | 


selected from last year’s list, from other difficult words in 
common use, and from proper names in. New Testament, 
Worcester’s Dictionaries were awarded as follows: Four 
Quarto Dictionaries to 
1. Emma M. Spare, 3. Sallie B. Wright, 
2. Sallie E. Harlan, 4. Lettie F. Whitehead. 
Five Octavo Dictionaries to 
5. Ellen D; Moore, 7. Joel B. Durnall, 
6. Hannah Epright, Jr.. 8. Jane M. Eldridge, 
9. Annie R. Walton. 
Nine Comprehensive Dictionaries to 
10. Geo. P. Stebbins, 14 Mary S. Walton, 
11. Anna E. Hill, 15. Thos. E. Mullin, * 
12. Martha E. Shafer, 16. Anna W. Barnard, 
13. Margaretat Martin, 17. Thamazin Gray, 
18. Mary P. Jacobs. 

For success in Orthoepy, an Unabridged Webster’s Dic- 
tionary was awarded to Sidney P. Stebbins, and a Quarto 
Worcester’s Dictionary to Chas. S. Stebbins. 

In addition to the above, abstracted from the local paper, a 
friend sends us the following account of Institute : 

A most successful Institute, was held at West Chester, 
for five days, commencing on the 30th of October, 1865.— 
It was well attended by the Teachers of both sexes, the 
citizens took equal interest in its suceess, and: the highly 
intelligent, competent and energetic County Superinten- 
tendent, Mr. W. W. Woedruff, made it a complete success, 
not only by securing a sufficient number of speakers to 
prevent the interest from flagging, but by a rigid adherence 
to each day’s programme, which brought on the exercises 
in due order, with the necessary intermissions, and kept 
the Institute steadily at work, with undiminished attention 
during each day and evening. In comparing with this 
meeting, the rambling proceedings of the late National 
Educational Convention, we find that at Harrisburg, the 
legitimate business was interlarded with unneceeary songs, 
as if to surpress discussion and mutilate the published 
programme. A causal auditor at West Chester, might 
have thought that one of the speakers was short of proper 
educational matter, or desirous of aiding the Fenians, in 


stating his desire for a war with England, but this was said | 


in the hurry of extemporaneous speech. Of course, educa- 
tion and morality flourish in peaceful times. 


who have made the greatest improvement in writing; and 
eighteen dictionaries to the best spellers. This, the closing 
act of the Institute, was regarded with intensejinterest, and 
the results were greeted with rounds of applause, from the 
excited and densely packed audience. 

CoLtumBiA: The editor of the Columbia county Republi- 
can, who always puts in a word for general education when 
occasion offers, asks this question in his issue of November 
9tb. Shall we have a Teacher’s Institute this Fall or 


Prof. Kidd lec- | 


: ¢ On the last | 
evening, prizes of five gold pens were distributed to those | 


Winter? Why is it that the practice inaugurated under 
| preceding County Superintendents—men who had the cause 

of Education at heart, and who worked and were live, ear- 
| nest, practical men—we repeat, why has this practice been 
ignored? There may be reasons for it, but if so the friends 
of popular education in this county would like to know 
what they are. 

DeLawaAre: The County Teachers’ Institute, after a 
session of four days, adjourned on Thursday last. The at- 
tendance, we understand, both as regards teachers and the 
public, was very gratifying, whilst the exercises partook of 
a more than usually interesting character. Amongst the 
prominent features of the session was » Lecture, appropri- 
ately illustrated, on Thursday afternoon, by Prof. Taylor, 
of Wilmington, the subject being Natural History, which 
had the double merit of combining harmless amusement 
with solid information—also one on Physical Geography, 
by Mr. Apgar, on Wednesday afternoon, and another re- 
plete with interest, on the evening of the same day, by Dr. 
E. Harvey, upon a subject with which he is so thoroughly 
conversant, Physiology, most admirably and attractively 
| illustrated by apparatus and diagrams. On Thursday 
| morning, Dr. Taylor, of West Chester, rivetted the atten- 
tion of his audience by an ornate and forcible address upon 
the best methods of education, he giving the palm to the 
public school system, to which, he maintained, we in a 
| great measure owe our national prosperity if not existence. 
| The session was a decided success in every particular, and 
great credit is due to all connected with it. Whilst the 
great practical advantages which must flow from the in- 
terchange of thought, information and experience which 
| must result from the assemblage of such an enlightened and 
| cultivated body, are incalenable—these re-unions, in their 
| social aspect, and as regards their humanizing and refining 
| influence, are worhthy of the highest commendation, and 
| should meet with genera! countenance and encouragement. 
| We congratulate all concerned upon their success. —Cownty 
4 


Paper. 


| Erie: We have just, for the first time, seen a pamphlet 
| of 15 pages, entitled ‘‘ Topical outlines of Physical Geogra- 
phy,”’ by Professor 8. R. Thompson, of the State Normal 
| School at Edinboro’, Erie county. It is for the use of the 
| classes in that institution ; and the skeleton thus presented 
| to be filled up by them, indicates not only that a high de- 
| gree of attainment is expected from them in this most de- 
| lightful and useful study, but that, taking this as a speci- 
| men of their exerc’ses, the students of the institution must 
be in good hands. Physical Geography is here to be con- 

sidered under the heads of Geology, Hydrography, Meteo- 
rology, Organic Life, and the Physical Geography of the 
United States; and each of these departments is divided 
into several lessons, with a specific topic assigned for each. 
The plan is a good one; and Prof. Thompson is a sound 
instructor. 

Frankiin: The Teachers’ Association of this county, 
held its annual meeting in this place last week. Its sessions 
were attended by a goodly number of the teachers of the 
county. The exercises.consisted in drills, discussions and 
a spelling match. The teachers of this county who attend- 
ed the meetings of the association, are becoming accustom- 
ed to public speaking and leading in drill exercises. This 
we regard as the result of not employing strangers to con- 
duct our exercises. A move to establish a Normal School 
in this district was inaugurated at our late meeting. Frank- 
lin county, we regard as an eligible part of the district for 
such an institution. Our schools are nearly all in opera- 
tion, but quite a number of schools are supplied with 
teachers who do not design making the business a profession. 

Lancaster: The annnal meeting of the County Insti- 
tute was held in the Court House, Lancaster, during the 
week, commencing November 13. Three hundred and 
77 members—all teachers—were in attendance,—every dis- 
trict in the county except three (Adamstown borough, Cole- 
rain and Safe Harbor,) being represented. Of the 46 dis- 
trict represented, the boards of 9 allowed their teachers to 
attend the whole time at the expense of the district, 12 
| allowed three days, 4 two days, 13 refused to allow any 
| time, and in the other districts the question had not been 
| decided. This was the first meeting of the institute, under 
| the new local act allowing $200 out of the County Treasury 

toward the expenses; and nobly did the teachers respond 
| to this well merited mark of public appreciation. We had 





| not time to attend the sessions, but a hasty glance about 
mid-week, shewed a body of educators much improved from 
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that which constituted the first session—some 13 years ago— 
of the institute. It had fully doubled in attendance ; in 
the personal appearance of the members, especially in intel- 
lectnal expression, the improvement was very obvious: 
about one-half were females instead of the meagre repre- 
seniation of the sex in former years; and there they all | 


were, the teachers of the county—a publicly recognized | 


power in the county, and holding their sessions for the first 
time in the Court House. All this was very pleasant to 
contemplate. 

The exercises, as reported in the local papers, seem to | 
have been interesting and practical yet varied and elevat- 
ing. Most of the speaking and instruction was, as it should 
be, of home production ; the vetern Physiologist, Dr. Calvin 
Cutter, and Prof. Kidd the Elocutionist, having been, we 
believe, the only exceptions. The other lecturers were : 
County Superintendent Evans, Prof. J. P. Wickersham, 
Prof. Edward Brooks, Prof. Montgomery, and Prof. A. R. 
Byerley, of the State Normal School at Millersville, Prof. 
T. C. Porter, of Franklin and Marshall College. The morn- 
ings and afternoons were devoted to lectures and drills, and 
the evenings to the reading of essays and discussions. On 
the whole, this was a good old fashioned Lancaster County 
Institute of the largest class, with all of the modern im- 
provements that are worth adoption, added, to bring it up 
to the times. 

The Lancaster Evening Express having stated that | 
Prof. Wickersham of the State Normal School of the 2nd 
District, was about to resign the Principalship of that In- 
stitution on account of‘ imparied health,’’ his numerous | 
friends will rejoice to learn from the subjoined note, that | 
ill health is not the cause of a step which all will regret :— | 

Editors Express—Gentlemen}: The.notice.in Saturday’s 
paper concering my contemplated withdrawal from the ac- 
tive Principalship of this Institution, is not quite correct. 
Tt is true that I intend to dissolve my connection with the 
Normal School, at least for a time, at the end of the present 
school year in July next. But my reasons for doing so are 
neither ‘‘ physical disability’? nor “impaired health.’’— 
Thanks to a kind Providence I have nothing to complain of 
in either of these respects. 

I leave the school in order to enjoy alittle respite from | 
duties which have become very onerous; but, more partic- 
ularly, to carry out a long cherished design of visiting 
the Old World, and spendiug some time in the study of its | 
Institutions, especially its educational institutions. By 
next summer I will have been engaged in the school-room 
twenty-five years, have worked very hard; and few of my 
friends, I feel sure, will be unwilling that I should take 
some recreation. 


After spending six months or a year in Europe, I hope to | 


return home with valuable additions to my knowledge re- | 

specting education, which I shall have no desire to hide | 

under a bushel. Desiring to have the sudstanee of this 

note inserted in your paper to-day, I remain yours, very 

truly, J. P. WicKkERSHAE. 
MILLERSVILLE, Dee 4, 1865. 


Luzerne: The North-eastera Senoon or Design for 
women, will open on the first Friday in December, at 
Wilkesbarre, under the charge of Margaret D. Cowley, as 
Principal,—‘‘for the education of young ladies in the prin- 
ciples of Drawing, Painting, Practical Geometry and Per- 
spective.’’ It is sustained by a strong board of trustees, 
and bids fair to, as we most sincerely hope it will, succeed. 

Mercer: The new Union School House, at Sharon, was 
dedicated on Nov. 7th Addresses were delivered, on the 
oceasion, by Prof. Cooper, Principal of the N. W. State 
Normal School, and J Miller, County Superintendent. The 
building cost $20,000, and it is equal to any of the kind 
in western Pennsylvania, in point of permanency, conve- 
nience, and economy of room. 


The Mercer County Teachers’ Institute was held at 
Sharon, on the 8th, 9th and 10th of November. About 60 
teachers were in attendance. Various subjects were dis- 
cussed by the teachers, and lectures and addresses were de- 
livered by Prof. J. A. Couper, Hon. M. C. Trout, Prof. L. 
C. Beach, Rev. Mr. Osmond, Rey. J. B. Dickey, and J. 
Miller, our County Superintendent. All the exercises were 
interesting and profitable, and we believe all the teachers 
went home more deeply impressed, than ever before, with 
the importance of Teachers’ Institutes. 


Nortnampton: The public examinations have pass- 


| tent to teach and skilled to rule ;”’ 


| to hear from her. 


| for the winter term. In addition to the regularly appointed 


| public examinations, held throughout the county, two 

special public meetings were called to accommodate such 
| applicants a; failed to attend the regular examination.— 
Notwithstanding the war has closed and the teachers who 
served in the army have returned to their homes, there is a 
scarcity of applicants, greater than has existed in the 
county for several years. It is to be regretted that the com- 
pensation of teachers is not such as to secure to our com- 
| mon schools the service, of those, who, by years of labor 
and experience in the school room, have become ‘‘ compe- 
for it is obvious that 
want of encouragement has driven out most of those who 
have-left the profession, and filled their places with inex- 
perienced teachers. Unless a more liberal pelicy with ref- 
ence to common schools soon prevail—unless teaching be 


| appreciated as it should be, and paid somewhat in propor- 


tion to other pursuits, the cau.e of common school educa- 
tion must retrograde ; at least it will not, cannot, advance 
commensurate with the wishes of its friends. 

It is decided that the Lehigh University, to be erected 
opposite Bethlehem, Northampton county, on ground 


/ and with funds ($500,000) given by the Hon. Asa Packer, 


is to be constructed according to a plan prepared by Mr. 
E. 8. Potter, son of the late Bishop Potter. Prof. Coppee, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, has been elected Presi- 
dent of the Faculty. 

A new hallis going up at Lafayette College in Easton, 


| to be called Jenk’s Chemical Hall, the corner stone of which 


The address on that occasion was 


was laid 25 July, 1865. 
‘* Physical 


delivered by the Rev. Dr. Green: Subject: 
Science in the work of Education.”’ 
ScuuyLkiLt : The County Institute, met on Wednesday, 
and continued in session until Saturday noon. About 175 
Teachers were in attendance. Exercises were conducted by 
Miss S. F. Angell, in the Alphabet, A. N. Raub, in Ele- 
mentary and Advanced Spelling, Jesse Newlin. in Written 
Arithmetic, H. M. Hannah, in Reading, 8. P. Van Pelt, in 
Mental Arithmetic, Mr. Apgar, in Map Drawing, J. P. 
Sherman, in Grammar, and J. W. Danenhower and A. 8. 
Manson, in Penmanship. Lectures were delivered in the 
Court House, by Rev. Dr. W. S. Plumer, and Prof. J. P. 
Wickersham, Methods of School Goverriment, and of Con- 
cuctsng Disttict Institutes, were discussed during the ses- 
sion. An exercise in spelling three hundred words, selected 
from Raub’s Normal Speller, was entered into with with 
much eagerness. Miss M. A. Llood, of Minersville, mis- 
spelled but three of the whole number, and Miss Louisa 
St. Clair, but four. Many others, particularly ladies, did 
well. Of the best spellers, at least seven were ladies. If 
any other county can do better, Schuylkill would be glad 
The words were such as are in common 


| use, but not all easy by any means. 


Snyper: The annual examinations of teachers closed 
November 4. The schools, except six are all taken. The 


| salary of teachers in a number of districts has been raised 


20 percent. The Snyder county Teachers’ Institute will 
commence at Freeburg on Thursday, December 28th, and 
to continue three days. 

Venanco: The County Institute was held in Oil City on 
the 7th of Nov. by invitation of the Board of Directors, some 
of‘whom were present at all the sessions,—providing all 
attending with gratuitous accommodations, having the 
house heated and lighted, bills announcing the lecture of 
Hon, 8. P. Bates, printea and posted,—and in short keep- 
ing the Institute free of expense while in Oil City. Such 
directors are an honor to any community. By their efforts 
a fine graded school of five grades has been established, —oc- 
cupying a new house provided with the best furniture, 

_maps and charts: employing a Principal at $100 per month 
four Assistants at $60 each, and a Janitor at $20. The Sec- 
retary receives $100 per year, and well earns his pay.— 
Term of school, eight months, to be lengthened to ten 
months next year. The oil region furnishes no more pro- 
ductive well, than the schools of Oil City, and no more effi- 
cient company than the directors of that place. A fine large 
school house is under contract in Waterloo. - 

Wasutnatox: The Directors of Cross Creek District 
have graded the schools of Cross Creek village. The pri- 
mary ay plop occupies one of the public school build- 
ings, and the higher department, the Academy. The di- 
rectors of Smith, have also graded the school of Burgetts- 
town into two departments. The schools of the couaty are 





ed, and the schools of the county have, generally, opened 


nearly all in session. Although the directors “ pressed 
‘ 
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into the service’’ the most of the returned soldier teachers, 
and the South Western Normal School at California, fur- 
nished seventy teachers for this county, in was difficult to 
get enough to supply the schools. 
dispensable to the schools. It has commenced its fall and 
winter session under favorable auspices, and bids fair tc have 
another prosperous session. 


’ 
o_o - 


EDUCATIONAL MATTERS IN OTHER STATES. 


Connecticut: Hon. David N. Camp, has retired lately 
from the office of Secretary of the State Board of Education 
and devotes his whole time to the State Normal School, .at 
New Britain, of which he is Principal. He is succeeded, as 
Secretary of the State Board, by Prof. D. G. Gilman, of 
Yale College. 


ILLINOIS : 


The seventeen Principals of the Public 


Schools of Chicago, have formed an Association for mutual | 
In our opinion they could scarcely have | 
Such an organization has been in | 
sickly existence for many years, in Philadelphia, without | 
any ontward signs of life, that the public has seen, and | 


improvemeat. 
done a worse thing. 


with the inevitable resvlt of suppressing all attempts at 


organization for mutualimprovement, by a// the Teachers | 
of the city. The Principals of the schools of the large 
towns and cities, are needed as leaders in the attempts by | 


their Assistants to improve themselves; and all the time 
they can spare for meetings should be given to this purpose. 
Efforts for the common improvement are the best efforts for 
their own. 
ble and willing to improve those below them. 


Catirornia: They have an organization in California, 
called the ‘‘ State Teachers’ Institute.’’ It meets annually 
and this year the sessson was at San Francisco, five days, 
beginning September 19th. ‘The attendance of Teachers 
was large, including 100 from San Francisco, alone.— 
Thongh called an Institute the proceedings were pretty sim 


ilar to those of ordinary State Associations, with some | 


drills on methods. The subject of School Libraries, was 
very fully debated and favorably to theirestablishment. It 


is noticeable, as a good sign of harmony and of progress in | 


general education, that several Professors in the Colleges, 
and others not common school teachers, participated in the 
proceedings, aad made cemmon cause with the regular 
mem bers. 

MAssacnuvusetts: The meeting (21st annual) of the 
State Association, was held on the 12th, 13th and l4th of 
October, in Boston, and is said to have been ‘‘ the larffest 


gathering of Educators ever seen in America,’’ twenty-five | 


hundred of the Teachers of the State having been in atten- 
dance. 
into the educational 
rebellion, but mainly to the fact that the meeting took 
place in the Fall, instead of the Thanksgiving week,—the 


eounty associations generally having omitted their home | 


meetings to attend that of the State institution. As was 
to be expected, and indeed as the only practicable course in 
such a vast crowd, the exercises merely consisted of set 


Addresses and Lectures; there being little room for general | 


discussion and less for methodical exercises. The Marquis 
de Chambaun, a grandson of Lafayette, was present and 
made a brief address. A resolution in favor of a National 


Bureau of Education, was adopted. Hon.j{John D. Phil- | 


brick, was elected President for the ensuing year. 

Prof. Alphens Crosby, has resigned the Principalship of 
the State Normal School, at Salem, which he has so long 
held with marked honor to himself and good to the State, 
D. B. Hagar, Principal of the West Roxbury High School, 
succeeds him. 

Its Merits grow upon You : “It is nota careless reading 
we have given to the new illustrated edition of Webster's 
Dictionary, and we have found that the more care we spent 


apon it, and the further perused, the more profit and plea- | 


sure we got from it. We commend it heartily, and we be- 
lieve with reasons which those who consult it will under- 
stand.”’—Christian Examiner. 

New Yorx: The second anniversary meeting of the 
Universlty Convention of the State, took place at Albany, 
on the 12th and 13th ef August, 1865. The most interesting 
portions of the proceedings were those which related to uni- 
formity in the course and studies of the Colleges of the State, 
and the measures ado to promote that most desirable 
end. The subject of ‘‘ Diplomas for Women ’’ and the en- 


This institution is in- | 


If fit for Principals they should be both capa- | 


This result is partly owing to the new life inspired | 
cause by the suppression of the | 


| couragement of high literary and scientific attainments by 
| the sex, was also discussed and committed to the Board of 
| Regents, for their future action, ‘if they deem it advi- 
sable.’ _ 

Marytaxp: We have been favored with a neat Pamph- 
let prepared by direction of the State Board of Education, 
and embracing By laws for the government of the School 
Commissioners of the State ; together with rules and regu- 
lations for teachers and pupils; and also Forms and In 
structions for the transaction of all Public School Business. 
} At the end are also a few drawings and specifications of 
, school houses. The whole is introduced by an addressfrom 
| the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, (Rev. L. 
| Van Bokkelen,) to the County Commissioners, on the mat- 
| ter of the Pamphlet and the nature of their duties generally. 

This little book (50 pages in all) cannot but be promotive 
| of the symmetrical and efficient’action of the general system 
of education now going into operation, in the State ; and it 
shows that there is a working man at the head of that 
system. 





Book DMotires. 


A Hanp-noox or Latin Portry; containing selections 
from Ovid, Virgil and Horace, wtth notes dnd grammatical 
references. By J. H. Hanson, Pain. of Classical Insti- 
tute, Waterville, Maine, and W. J. Rolfe, Master of 
| the High School, Cambridge, Mass. Small 8vo. 776 
pages. Crosby & Ainsworth, Boston, 1865. 


| We like the look and the plan of this book. It contains 
| as much of each‘of the: werks named in the title as is usu- 
| ally read in preparation for college, and the ‘selections are 
| good. Especially do we like to see Ovid restored to his 
proper place In the school room, and his best portions ex 

cerpted. A part of the Bacolics and Georgics of Virgil are 
given, with the first six books of the Zneid. And the por- 
tions of Horace are large,—many odes, satires, epistles, and 
| the whole art of Poetry. All these constitute about one- 





‘ half of the volume, the other being made up of brief but 


| very satisfactory lives of these great Roman Poets, and o 
very full notes, grammatical, critical, local and historical. 
We have never seen the Hand-book of Latin Prose by the 
same authors; butif compiled and edited on the same plan— 
the two form a complete library for the young student only 
needing a good Dictionary and an ancient Atlasto arm him 
at all points and enable him ‘‘ to get his lesson ’’ with more 
| of satisfaction than was dreamed of in the days of our 
boyhood. It may be added, that the type is large and 
| clear, the paper good and the binding substantial. 


By Sam’ l. Keri, 


First Lessons 18 ENGiisn GRAMMAR. 
| A.M. Author ef the Elements ef English- Grammar, 
&c. 18mo. 168 pages. Ivison, Phinny, Blakeman & Co. 
| New York, 1865. 
| A Common Scuoot GrawmarR or Tue LAnGcuace. By 
| thesame author. 12mo. 350 pages. Same Publishers. 


These two works, with the ‘‘ Comprehensive Grammar”’ 
of the same author, (which we have not yet seen,) are de- 
' signed to forma complete progressive series of text books, — 
| the last named, however, being, as we suppose, rather in- 

tended as a book for reference than for class use. The first 
| two, as far as we have had time te examine them, show an 
author of clear mind and one who has carefully and meth- 
odically studied and treated his subject. Inthe ‘‘First Les- 
sons,’’ we like the number of instances given of the proper 
use of many words, as to number and gender, which are so 
puzzling to the tyro, and the very large selectiou of instan- 
ces of correct and incorrect expressions. We alse like to 
see the long established and real distinction between ‘‘ Pars- 
ing’’ and the “ Analysis of sentences’’ retained. ‘‘ The 
Common School Grammar ’”’ of course, is butan amplification 
| of the Frst Lessons; but then it is so full, methodical and 
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explanatory, as to be in reality an entirely independent — 


work. The observations on Idioms and False Syntax are 
especially interesting and valuable. 
to hear that these books have been received with approba- 


tion_by many of the first Teachers in the country, and shall ! 


be disapp -inted if they do not come into very general use. 


Descriptive CaTALoGue of Standard and approved Edu- 
cational and Miscellaneous publications, by Eldredge §- 
Brother, Publishers and Booksellers, Nos. 17 and 19, 
South Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 1865. 


The Messrs. Eldredge are the Philadelphia publishers of 
Worcester’s Dictionrries, Hillard’s Readers, Parley’s books, 
and a very large and well selected supply of educational 
and miscellaneous works. In History and Mathematics 
their list seems to be full and valuable. Their catalogue 
will be sent to any teacher, &c., on application, as above, 
by mail. 

Watton’s Taswe, for fundamental operations of Arithme- 


tice. Cards 10 cents. Key 50cents. Brewer & Tileston, 
Boston, and Eldredge & Brother, Philadelphia. 


This is one of the most complete combinations of the print- 
ed card and the artificial slate slip we have yet seen. 
arithmetical figures are printed in columns on the face of 
the card; and, embracing the card is a moveable slate slip 


to be placed at the foot of any number of lines of figures 
for addition, or of any two lines for substraction or multi- 


plication, &c., and then the work is to be marked with a 
slate pencil on the moveable slate ; thus avoiding the loss 
of time and labor in setting the questions and the necessity 
of marking the result on the card. This apparatus can be 
used not only for along time but in almost endless com- 
binations of numbers. It is difficult to express, in words, 
the nature and effect of this simple but admirable invention. 
It must be seen to be at all adequately appreciated, and 
ought to be a favorite with both teacher and pupil. 


Sneet Music; by Horace Waters. No. 481, Broadway, 
New York, 1865. 


We are again favored with a package of the delightful 


publications of friend Waters; and, as usual they are_ 


varied, appropriate and beautiful. Amongst them age, 
‘*The Gem of the Mountains,’’—Mazurka—by Mrs. E. A. 
Parkhurst ; ‘The first Kiss at the Gate,’’-—a Ballad— 
words by S. Johnson, music by Augustus A. Crilley ; 
‘Our Soldiers’ Last March,’’—by Mrs. E. A. Parkhurst. 
Appended to most of these pieces our friends will find a list 
of the publications of this House; and we can assure them 
that he must be fastidious indeed, who cannot gratify every 
feeling and suit any taste from its rich catalogue. 


Official. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 


Harrisrura, Dec., 1865. 
SCHOOL WARRANTS ISSUED IN NOVEMBER, 1865. 











Counties. Districts. Treasurers. Amounts. 
Butler, Harrisville, Wm. A. Morrison, $34 96 
Cartcn, Lausanne, Chas. Ferguson, 122 74 
Clearfield, Huston, J. B. Hewitt, 87 05 
Crawford, Woodcock bor., Thomas Taylor, 23 56 
Delaware, Tinicum, D. A. Middleton, 12 92 
Elk, Jones, Ferdinand Wonk, 85 72 

a Spring Creek, Hiram Carman, 33 44 
Fayette, Tyrone, Solomon Kiester, 133 38 
Indiana, Mechanicsburg, John Miller, 21 66 

«s do Do (ap. for 1864) 22 23 

ss Pine, Maj. Jas. Stewart, 145 16 
Lebanon, Union, Daniel Bordner, 182 40 
Lehigh, Millerstown bor.Henry Neumoyer, 40 28 
Lycoming, Frankfield, Pearson Konkle, 48 2% 


We are not surprised | 


The 
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Counties. Districts. Treasurers. Amounts. 

Lycoming, Shrewsbury, Jacob F. Corssin, 33 82 

Potter, Hector, John Sunderlin, 65 36 

* Pleasant Valley, Daniel Yentzer, 18 62 

— Roulette, Beldin Burt, 39 52 

Susquehanna, Dundaff, George Rogers, 23 18 
TO DIRECTORS. 


By the Act of April17, 1865, as published in the official 
department of the Journal for May, 1865, the time for is- 
suing the warrants for the State appropriation is changed, 
or the law has made definite what had before been uncer- 
tain. The affidavits and certificate cannot be made until 
the common schools for the school year have closed, and 
the President is to swear or affirm to the whole number of 
months taught, also as to the fact that all the teachers had 
certificates. The annual report must be forwarded at the 
same time that the affidavit is; this must, therefore, be 
made out as soon after the close of the school as pos- 

' sible in order that the district may be entitled to its appro- 
priation, for no warrant can be issued until the annual 
report for the school year for which the certificate is intend- 
ed has been received. The law requires positively that the 
four months certificate and annual report shall be forwarded 
at the same time. 

If the common schools of the district commence on the 
firsts Monday of June, or September, or December, and are 
te be continned six months and at the end of that time 
the school operations for the school year are to be closed, 
the certificate and annual report can be made out soon 
after the close of November, or February, or May, and the 
warrant for the appropriation can be issued immediately. 
The law of 1865, requires peremptorily that both, docu- 
ments be on file in this department by the fifteenth of July 
in each year. 

It is probable that in some districts this change in the 
| operations of the law may put Directors to some inconve- 
nience for the first year, but after that there can be no in- 
convenience attending it. The money will he received 
each year at the close of the schools, if Directors will make 
out and promptly forward the proper documents to this 
department. It is believed that after the first year it will 
be found that the new law is preferable in its operations to 
| the old one. The officers of the board who have transacted 
the business for the year will be obliged to swear to the af- 
fidavit and make out from the data furnished them during 
the year the annual report for the year for which they 
have acted. As the report must be transmitted with the 
certificate, it will be made when the facts are fresh in the 
| minds ef the officers who have kept the records and had 
charge of the documents, and will of necessity be on file in 

this department in time, so that the -report clerk will have 
| all the necessary documents on hand, to enable him to 
prepare the statistical tables for the bound volume, in 
proper seasen for publication. 





| 
| 


, TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


| If four months certificates are received previous to the 
, annual report, they should not be forwarded to this depart- 
| ment until the report is received. The Secretary should 
be netified on the receipt of the certificate, if it is not ac- 
companied by the report, that it must be received before the 
| certificates can be forwarded. Great care in this matter 
| on the part of the Superintendents will be necessary during 
the first year, in order to have these two documents correctly 
made out and punctually forwarded, so that the several dis. 





tricts may receive their State appropriation at as early a 


date as possible. 
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LIST OF UNPAID DISTRICTS. 


This list of unpaid Districts is for the school year, ending | 


on the first Monday in June, 1866. If these Districts are 
legally entitled to the appropriation, it will be well for the 
officers to make the proper application for it, otherwise it 
will be forfeited and added to the sum to be divided in the 
subsequent year. 


Counties. District. Amounts. 
Allegheny,. ........ Independent No. oetth :$ 46.36 
My) “Seazivdedur Pittsburg, ...... ~oee- 8619.12 
Armatreng, ic+<49'4 00% Hovey Independent, . ixnmgee 21.16 
Beaver, ah 0.06006 enable Glasgow, ........ 008 eocee AB.6g 
oo paeese gucee Phillipsburg,..........+.. 40.28 
Bedford, sSeEGs cee ne een Londonderry, ..........+... 74.10 
snseeontns cw Providence East,......... 91.58 
4 hennteatehal és West, Revaronae 73.72 
Dots i des0s nen 0048 RS ee ee 107.92 
Bradford, Veante beeade Burlington Boro’......... 16.34 
aoe Pee ee Towanda North,.......... 44.46 
Butler, sitidindessuafewl RARIRR as atin bie «ads cose 78.28 
(ots kNeRee Oae™ Conoquenessing,.......... 104.40 
Comes cosa haan Goa chp cake baton bo 0 41.42 
Com cowsis cs sth Marion, STA ces SE ee 57.48 
Cloamiatssdé cenns bate) cates bReiads cadens 15.96 
Ae QRMMEO.. casecccscccccsccne 98.48 
GrawWielly.< os.066 ccotne a Ra 18.62 
B <i. faaee eee’ Cochranton Boro’,........ 28.88 
$6. Sesese siseutls BOG i lens 0 HEE so s-enee hess 91.96 
(6 seeseeses eeee. + White Independent,........ 9.88 
Fayette, . . 0000 occ cocce MpPiM@MEMD, . 2.0. cceceece 140,98 
Fulton, ....ccooo.cs 0+ EROMPBOM, . 0.0.00 cccee sees 57.38 
GrOORG, dc '. o ove Setccbcnct MITE Cac cadens ss ae ee 121.60 
1 ae seccooes whe Monongahela,............ 118.56 
OE ee ee Cold Spring.............. 11.78 
a Ener 63.84 
te Sendai teeleek A eeere: 121.98 
ee er White Haven,..... ...... 101.08 
Lycoming,.....++++++ ee Serre re 31.54 
(6 beeen tenons Lycoming Old,....... ... 97.66 | 
vy, a eeeee o++e+ Nippenose,.... .seee veeee 44.84 
Mercer, .....+eseeeees SUMRTHOR, S incies cvcscccece 104.50 
Cee vececceeces BS keds code cstcents 80.56 
Perry, . sssecevsereees Buffalo Boro’,..........-- 33.06 ) 
Ot  ccccceceseenes Saree oe oc , wee 
*©  ecseeeee see eeeee Liverpool Twp.,.......+65 152.00 
Pike, ....4. oo sams Dingman, ........0006 0+ 53.20 
ae joi 684 dg do LaORK.. 5.4.50 wotksd neers +s 69.16 
Schuylkill, . Te Tet Brunswick West,......... 29,26 
Somerset, .........005 Northampton,..... ...... 47.88 
Sullivan,.........++++ North W. Ind.. .......... 6.46 
Susquehanna,........ Great Bend,............-. 56,62 
ere Barer, o.ooa us cnccccccccocce 388.70 
TOSS, . ads cessvocset ART? Aree ae ah 54.72 | 
$6 eee ee cee cee  SMIPPOD, cc cccrserscccsesse 17.86) 
+t. 5.4 ciwaeetensbed Tioga Twp.,........0000% 93.48 
VeRABR® 00006* ce%e0 Cherry Tree,....,.....+.+-+. 102.98 | 
it |) pitas tomtenee eae 199.12 
GO" ahade eae Harmony,.......+ 0.55.00 44.46 
$¢. iy oeeeUaNeNES | es PEE 47.88 | 
‘6. Jesveeuacseds Kimgsley,. ......0sscceeee 45.98 
(}  (péedeean seen Sugar Creek,..........+-- 121.22 
tenes ghee Tionesta Twp.,........++- 66.50 | 
Washington,.......... Re ee 87.78 | 
Wayne, ath oNesine desud Canaan South,........... 102.98 
sees .-. Manchester,.......+--.+++ 03. S 
Wyoming... pinnae Sanwa TMMNOR, cas c ccc cs ctcrcece 38:7 
ad ... Northumberland,......... 76. ss 
Yooh, ..0«d¢s<cneienade Lewisburg, ......--se0++-- 81.58 
44. deakede ecueen Manheim, ..........-.+-- 125.78 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


8. Question: If the board of directors and the people 
desire to have schools on every other Saturday, and have 
twenty-two days teaching for a month. and no institutes,— 
is it legal for schools to be kept on such Saturdays ? 


ANSWERS: The act of April 11, 1862, says, that twenty- 
two days shall be a school month, that no common schools 
shall be kept open for ordinary instruction on any Saturday, 
and that two Saturdays in each monthshall be appropriated 
to exercises or institutes for the improvement of teachers. 


The act of April 17, 1865, aiso declares, that twenty-two 
days shall be a school month, and that if the board of di-— 


rectors by an affirmative vote of all the members, decide 

to have two Saturdays in each month appropriated to in- 

stitutes, such institutes must be held, and the two days thus 
appropriated, are to be held as part of the school month.— 
The act of 1865, says nothing about there being schools on 

| Saturday, and that clause of the law of 1862 remains in 
force. The last or repealing clause of the act of April 17, 
1865, repeals all acts or parts of acts inconsistent with the 
act itself. But the clause of the act of April 11, 1862, is 
not inconsistent with any portion of the act of 1865, and 
is not, therefore, repealed by it. It is not legal, therefore, 
to have schools on Saturday, but it is legal to have twenty 
two days teaching for the month and no institutes, if the 
majority of the board so decide. 


9. Question: There are some young men between the 
ages’of 16 and_21, scattered through our county in the winter 
season, working for their board and lodging, and the tax 
payers with whom they reside send them to school with 
their own children. Are such persons legally entitled to 
attend school in the districts where they happen, for the 
time, to reside under such circumstances ? 


AnsweEn: Scholars, whose parents have a legal residence 
in a district, cannot legally attend the schools of any other 
district, merely by going into that district to work for their 
board, with the intention of attending school, and return- 
ing to the residence of their parents when the school has 
closed. But if the pupils engage to work for a citizen of a 
certain district or remain a specified time in his service and 
attend school a portion of the time, they have a right to 
attend the schools of the district under such an arrange- 
ment. These rules apply to persons whose parents have a 
legal residence in other districts. Persons under the age 
of 21 years who have no home, only where they labor, or 
| where for the time they reside, or who have no parents, are 
entittled to the privileges of the schools in any district in 
which they may find a place to reside or work for their 
| board ; such persons have no legal residence and yet they 
| are justly and legally entitled to the advantages of our 
schools, and cannot be deprived of them because they have 
no permanent homes. 


10. Question: Are teachers allowed, by the school law, 
any National holidays such as Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
&e. If they take them, can directors require them to make 
up the time ? 

Answer: This question in every possible variety of form 


subjoin the following, which was published in the Journal 
of April, 1864, and we take the liberty to suggest that if, 
teachers wish to know what the decisions of the department 
| are upon the various questions presented, they should sub- 
scribe for the Journal and read the official department. 

** Questions of this kind have been frequently answered 
| by this department, and yet hardly a week passes, in which 
there are not several letters received containing the same ques- 
tions. There are certain days that are legalized holidays 
by State and National authorities; upon these days schools 
' should he closed out of regard to the authority by which 
they are set apart, if not from higher motives. But there 
should be a much higher motive for observing Thanksgiv- 
ing and fast days. The whole people are either called upon 
to give thanks and sing praises to the giver of all our bless- 
ings, or to humble themselves before him who ruleth the 
world in righteousness, because as a State or Nation we are 
suffering under His just displeasure. Upon such days, most 
| assuredly, teachers, as well as all others, should abstain 
‘from their daily avocations. Christmas, Fourth of July, 
and Washington’s Birth-day, have been made holidays in 
this country, by long established custom, and almost uni- 





has been answered over and over again in the Journal. We. 
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versal consent: The last two, are days which we as Ameri- 
cans should cherish and hallow, and should teach our child- 
ren to do the same. It seems but right, therefore, that 
these three days also should be allowed to the teacher.— 
The following decision made by my predecessor is still in 
force, and will be continued until some good reason shall 
exist for a change, viz : 

It has heretofore been stated, that Christmas day, Thanks- 
giving day, Washington’s Birth-day apd the Fourth of July, 
are holidays by general consent or the direction of the con- 
stituted authorities, but it is not believed to be necessary or 
proper now to extend the list. If either of these holidays 


occur on an ordinary school day, the name of the holiday 


is to be written on the column under the proper date, and 


the day is to be counted as if the school had been open.— | 
Such is the rule in the case of other employees by the | 
month or the year. If other holidays are taken without | 


the consent of the proper board, the time is to be made up 
at the end of the term. 


11. Question: Will the Directors, who will be elected | 
during the coming winter and spring, be entitled to vote | 


at the ensuing election for County Superintendent ? 


Answer: They will not, Directors do not assume the 
duties of the office, until the first Monday of June, after 
their election. They are not, therefore, really Directors 
until that time. The election of County Superintendents, 
occurs on the first Monday of May, every three years. The 
Directors who were elected in the winter or spring previous 
to the May, in which the election of Superintendents is to 
holden, are not legal voters at such election, but the Di. 
rectors whose terms of office will expire on the first Monday 
of June, sueceeding said election, will be entitled to vote. 

14. Question: Is the revenue stamp required apon a re- 
eeipt, given by a collector of school tax, to the person from 
whom he receives the tax. 

Is arevenue astamp to be affixed to an order drawn by the 
Board of Directors, upon the Treasurer, for money due to 
individuals for service rendered, or merchandize sold, or 
upon the receipt given to the Treasurer or upon both ? 

Answers : First. ‘‘ A receipt given by the collector of a 
State, County or School tax, is exempt from stamp duty, 
‘since the use of stamps in such cases would be a charge 
upon the public treasury.’’ This is the decision of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, November 14, 1865. 

Second. It was decided in February, 1863, that erders 
drawn upon the Treasurer, by the Board, for the payment 
of Teachers wages or other debts, were exempt from stamp 
duty. 

The receipt given by the person who holds said order, 
when it is cashed, if it be for twenty dollars or over, must 


have a revenue stamp of two cents affixed by the person | 


giving the receipt. 











Soldiers’ Orphans, 
SOLDIERS’ ORPHANS OFFICE, 


LAncasTER, Dec., 1865. 


Number or OrpuHans ordered to be admitted to the dif- 
ferent Schools and Institutions, and the number actually 
in attendance to Dec. Ist, 1865. 








Orp. Ap. 
North Sewickley School, Beaver County,* 15 80 
Quakertown a Bucks* * 125 82 
Grangeville 6 Columbia* ‘ 149 105 


Cassville, “ Huntingdont ‘“ 76 108 


7 


McAllisterville ‘* Juniatat County -212 78 


Paradise as Lancaster 6s 118 104 
Mount Joy, " " om 109 85 


Total of the more advanced pupils, 948 675 


! 
| 
| Harford, “s Susquehanna ‘ 44 33 
| 
| Pittsburgh § Allegheny O. As., Allegheny Co. 58 52 
a 








Pittsburgh & All. Childrens’ Home, oe ole 

Allegheny Soldiers’ Orphans Home, - * 26 22 

“1 Episcopal Church Home* odie ant 

Zelienople Farm School, Butler Shrew Bil 2g 

| Emaus Orphan House Dauphin “ 12 13 

Lancaster Childrens’ Home, Lancaster Co., 51 39 

- St. James Orphan Asylum «10 10 

| Loysville School, Perry * ‘133 82 

Northern Home, Philadelphia, *168 110 

Bridesburg Orphan School, “e 60 52 

| Germantown * i “ 38 37 

St. Vincent’s O. Asylum, ee _= 
St. Vincent's Ilome, ee 4 
St. John s O Asylum, ” 27 

St. Josephs Orphan Home an ak 

York Orphan Home, York Co., 28 20 

Total of the more juvenile pupils, 651 444 

Total of all ages, 1509 1119 





It will be seen by the foregoing table that the whole 
| number of orphans’ assigned to the various sehdols, has 
largely increrased; and also that the number of actual ad- 
missions keeps equal pace, all the schools being full or nearly 


50. 
Yet there are about 300 perfected applications on hand, 


to accommodate which schools have not been obtained ;— 
and additional applications are still coming in. 

Nearly every portion of the State is now measurably ac- 
commodated, so far as locality of schools is concerned, ex- 
cept the extreme North-West, the extreme South-West, 
and the region including Indiana, Jefferson, Clarion, For- 
est, Elk, MeKean and Potter; but fortunately as yet 
there are comparatively few applieants from these portions, 
though they are beginning te come in. 

In every part of the State, however, there isa want of 
school accommodations, amd espocially for the more juve- 
nile orphans, the much larger portion of those yet unaccom- 
modated being of that elass. 


ASSIGNMENTS TO SCHOOL. 

County Committees and others sometimes express impa- 
tience when the children whose applications they forward 
are not at once assigned to school. They will bear in mind 
that it is only want of school accommodation which pre- 
vents compliance with their wishes ; for, it would be much 
easier at once to issue the necessary order, had the State 
officer a school at command, than to write a letter explain- 
ing why it cannot yet be done. , 

In making the assignments to school, the following prin- 
ciples are kept in view, as far as possible :— 

1. All other things being equal, the applications longest 
on file in this office are first assigned to sehool, if there be 
one in their proper portion of the State. 

2. The oldest orphans, other things being equal, are pre- 
ferred when all cannot be accommodated from the same 
family and county, on the ground that their time is more 
precious than that of the younger. 

3. In cases of extreme destitution, made known by the 
proper committee, recent applieations are sometimes pre- 
ferred-to those longer on file; and also the same rule is 








*A large number of Orphans recently assigned but not 
yet reported. 

tTransfers recently from one to the other of these two 
schoels. 

{No reports of number in attendance on Dec., 1865. 
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adopted, when it is desirable to withdraw children from | From last Wednesday in March, till last Thursday in June, 


heartless or immoral mothers, some of whom have been 
encountered. 


TRANSFER OF ORPHANS. _ 


In the latter part of November, 48 pupils were transferred day of September. 


from the school at MeAllisterville and sent to Cassville ;— 


being those from Huntingdon and Blair, who bad been sent | 
to McAllisterville before there was a school in Huntingdon | 


county. 

A similar transfer will shortly be made from the Orange- 
ville school to that at Harford, including all the pupils of fit 
age, from Wayne, Wyoming, Bradford and Susquehanna. 


COLORED ORPHANS. 


A few inquiries have been made, whether orphans of | 


colored soldiers from this State will be received and main- 
tained as soldiers orphans, under the generallaw. In all 
such cases, it has been replied that they will be provided for 
when a sufficient number present themselves to form a 


/ school, exactly in the same manner as the Orphans of our 


white soldiers. No formal applications, however, have yet 
been received, on the part of this class. 


TO PRINCIPALS OF SCHOOLS AND INSTITUTIONS. 





It has heretofore been requested, by Jetter, that a report 


| when commencement takes place. Expenses for the three 
| terms about $180. Total number of students of all grades 
| the past year, 817. 

| Curry’s Norma Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa. Prof. R. 
| Curry, A M., Principal. The term opens on the first Mon- 
Price of tuition per year, $50. Board- 
| ing and lodging in respectable families at prices ranging 
| from $3 to $5 per week. Pupils received at all times, but 
persons wishing to enter regular classes should enter at the 
opening of the term, or on the first Monday of January or 
| April. Whole number of students during the year, 302. 





COLLEGES: 
PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE, at Gettysburg, Adams county. 
Rev. H. L. Baugher, D. D., Presidett. Commencement 2nd 
| Tuesday in August. First term begins 6 weeks from com- 
mencement and continues 13 weeks. 2nd term 3 weeks from 
end of first, and continues till commencement. In addition 
to the usual College course there is a Professorship of Ger- 
| man Language and Literature. Expenses about $163 the col- 
| legiate year. The No. of students of all grades last year 114. 
| FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL CoLLEeGs, at Lancaster, Lan- 
| easter county. Rey. E. V. Gerhart, D.D., President. Com- 
| mencement last Wednesday in July. Three terms: Ist. 


Begins 7 weeks from commencement and lasts 14 weeks.— 

2nd. Two weeks from end of first, and lasts 14 weeks. 3rd, 
| Three weeks from end of second, and lasts 12 weeks. Ex- 
| penses about $218. Number of students last year 61. 


| 


| ACADEMIES: 
UnionviLLE AcapeEmy, at Unionville, Chester county, 


be made, to this office, on and up to the last day of each | Pa, M. Durnal, A. M. and H. 8. Kent, principals. The 


month, stating the number of orphans then actually on the 
roll and in attendance, and the health of the pupils. 
pliance with this request is expeeted hereafter. 


WINTER HATS AND HOODS. 
A supply of felt Hats for the boys and of worsted Hoods 


} 
for the ‘girls, for every day wear, has lately been sent to | ville, Ohester county, Pa. 
| 
| 


all the schools of the more advanced grade. 








Anna Galenday 
OF SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY INSTITUTIONS, 


For Catalogues, §e., apply to the respective Presidents or 
Principals. 





PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS :- 


Com- | 


sehool year consists of 40 weeks, and is divided into three 
terms :—The spring term of 10 weeks, commences the third 
| Monday of April; Summer term of 10 weeks, the fourth 
| Monday of July; Winter term of 20 weeks, the thirtieth 
| of October, 1865: a vacation of 4 weeks occurs between 
| the terms. Expenses for the year, about $200. Number 
of students last year, 85. 

Cuester VALLEY AcADEKY for young men, at Coates- 
The next term will commence 
| on the 29th of the Ist month, (January) 1866, and con- 

tinue twenty weeks. Whole number of pupils last year 121. 
J. K. Taylor, Principal, Silas Wright, B. E., Ist Assistant, 
Milton S. Parry, 2d Assistant, Emilie M. Potts, teacher of 


| German, Prof. Keffer, teacher of Music. 


AGRICULTURAL CoLLEG@s OF PENNSYLVANIA, Centre | 


County. Wm. H. Allen, M. D., L. L. D. President. One 


session yearly, divided into two terms of twenty weexs | 


each. 
ary and closes the third Wednesday of July. The second 
term opens on the fourth Wednesday of July and closes on 
the third Wednesday of December. Charge for board, wash 
ing, tuition, room rent and fuel $100 in advance for each 
term. Address, Agricultural College, P. 0., Centre Co., Pa. 

Strate Norma Scuoor, 2nd District, at Millersville, 
Lancaster county. Prof. J. P. Wiekersham, A. M., Princi- 
pal. Commencement Friday, July 21. Winter term from 
September 11, 1865, till March 7, 1866, 26 weeks; summer 
term from April 2, 1866, till commencement, 16 weeks.— 
June 27, examination of candidates for State Cervificates. 
Fall vacation seven, and Spring vacation three weeks. Ex- 
penses about $200 for the school year. The whole number 
of students of all grades during the year was 697. 

State NormAu Scnoon, 5th District, Mansfield, Tioga 
county. Prof. F. A. Allen, A. M., Principal. Three terms 


The first term opens on the last Tuesday in Febru- | 


of 14 weeks each, commencing Ist Wednesday in Septem- | 


ber, and continuing without any recess except one week at 
Christmas. Expenses during school year about $160. Num- 
ber of students last year, 285. 
of the State Normal Schools, all the rooms in the Normal 
building are already taken for the next term ;—but board- 
ing can still be had in the village. Additional buildings 
for students will be erected this fall, 

State Norma Scunoot, 12th District,—the North-west- 
ern,—at Edinboro’ in Erie county. Prof. J. A. Cooper, A. 


Though the last recognized | 
| ledge, is certainly large. 


M., Principal. Three terms: Ist. From last Wednesday in | 


August, til! last Thursday in November. 


2nd. From first | 





Original Communications. 
ON GOOD READING, 


_Unionvinir, Cugster County, 
NovemBer 14th, 186). 


Mr. Epitor: I send you a short lecture, which I 
submit to your disposal. Be good enough to bear 
in mind, that it is not a discourse on elocution for 
advanced scholars, but only an humble effort to aid 
the Teachers of our District schools, in making bet- 
ter readers of the million. The importance of the 
subject cannot be overrated. The number of poor 
readers in the country is beyond computation, and 
for all practical purposes, they might as well be un- 
able to read at all. And the number of boys and 
girls that go out from our public schools every year 
to return no more, without the capacity to read and 
understand the contents of our ordinary newspapers, 
with no taste for reading, and no thirst for know- 
If this is owing to our 

present method of teaching reading, it should be 
| discarded at once, and a trial made of something 
‘new. A change cannot come too soon. Poerreaders 
never read much, and profit little by their reading. 





Wednesday in December, till first Thursday in March. 3rd. | Books exist in vain for them. They cannot appre- 
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ciate them and, therefore, theyshun them. How 
many, think you, are there in the Union, that read 
History, Philosophy, Political Economy, or even 
the Bible, thoroughly? Very few except such as 
are tolerably good readers. 
more for the children of the State, we can make 
them acquiring readers, and lovers of good books. 
There should be no exception to this rule. Who 
can estimate the augmented intelligence, that would 
appear in the next generation, if all the child- 
ren in the land could be made to peruse and appre- 
ciate a few only, of the many choice productions of 
our rich and teeming literature ? 

If the plan here suggested is impracticable, let it 
be spurned and rejected. I care not what method 
is adopted, so the much desired result is attained. 
But we must have a reform of some kind, in the 
manner of teaching reading. The most that an in- 
structor can do for his scholars, while in the public 
school, is to inspire them with a love of knowledge, 
and give them a right start in the career of self- 
culture. If this is well done, they will cofitinue to 
improve every day of theirfuture lives. But if com- 
pelled to leave school without this, their future must 
be dark and hopeless. “ Reading,” says Lord Ba- 
con, “ makes a fall man, writing a correct man, and 
conversation a ready man.” But if unable to read 
understandingly, what then? And that this is the 
sad condition of a countless host in our country, who 
will deny? ‘Teachers, it is for you to say how long 


this state of things is to last! 
Somner SrTsesins. 
oo - 


REVIEW OF STUDIES. 

By Miss Lizziz Jounson, of Lancaster county. 

Our intercourse on the daily stage of action eli- 
cits an interchange of our thoughts, opinions and 
belief. We are responsible for our trust of time, 
whether we make good, or ill usage of it. To em- 
ploy it in the safest and best manner, is not only our 
paramount duty to God, but to man. To settle upon 
the most advantageous course for the prosecution of 
our well intended designs, has occupied and still 
does occupy the consideration of every wide awake 
mind, And “wisdom, humble that it knows no 
more,” is content to examine and discu’s any sub- 
ject that will admit of improvement, however trifling 
it may appear. It is this that has brought sci- 
ence to the elevation of to-day. To“ cast our mites” 
in the storehouse of learning, seems to be required 
of us, when we are all asked to do a little. 

We are essentially co-laborers, and can no better 
live without the aid of the other, than a piece of. 
mechanicism can continue in motion, when some of 
its vital parts are severed fram it. The earth, which is 
God's footstool, may be correctly termed a school, 
and the indwellers of it, the scholars, A scholar is 
one under instruction, and we are constantly receiv- 
ing some instruction; if not from man’s life, from 


Surely, if we can do no | 


| nature’s teachings. There is much that we are 
taught, that never goes into language at all,—* Si- 
| lence has a tongue, the still and cloudless waste has 


| also a tongue, that never spake.” 
We are all Teachers and Scholars in our distinct 


capacities. ‘Teaching in this, learning in that, con- 
tributing in this and receiving in that. This and 
that forming the total occupation of our lives. I 
say a teacher is a scholar, and vice versa. They 
are so intimately allied, that one does not exist un- 
' attended by the other. It is absurd then, to regard 
| those only as teachers, who come under the common 
| epithet of “school teachers.” Yet it will be acknowl- 
| edged, that few other signatures than those of that 
| profession, or those presiding professionally over 
| them, are found attached to the collections that 
{compose any educational periodical. They it is, 
who have discussed orally, or through the agency of 
the pen, topic after topic. They it is, who have 
talked and written, until you might be tempted to 
conclude, nothing more remains to be said ; but to 
be satisfied with such a conclusion, would only retard 
the steps that have led, and are leading prcgress on 


from day to day. 
But to pursue my subject. 


of less importance than many subjects that have 
come under the notice of educators, though it has re- 
ceived less public attention—for all must join in ad- 
mitting that a review of that which is pursued, is of 
indispensablemoment. Whilst such subjects, as the 
“Teacher’s Mission,” “ Punctuality of Attendance,” 
' and countless others are made prominent by frequent 
| reiteration, this one seems to have been left in the 
| back ground. Whilst old and well worn subjects, 
(hackneyed as some would have it) have engrossed 
pages of the “ School Journal,” until they might be 
well termed trite, this one has comparatively escaped 
the writer’s pen, or the verbalist’s voice. 

We call ourselves teachers. What is the result 
if we do not teach thoroughness? And how can 
this be secured, without a patient, methodical re-_ 
hearsal? Patience isa natural attendant, if the sub- 
ject engaged in has been made attractive enough to 
awaken the ambition of the scholar. And how this 
ambition is to be produced, is a theme that will ever 
retain its freshness. To be methodical, will call 
for everything in the right piace, at the right time, 
and in the proper quantity. A start in the right direc- 
tion and at the right time, is half the battle. Doing a 
thing wrong thousands of times, without knowing 
how to do it right, will never lead to doing right.— 
And if we would have our work to move free from 
barriers and interruptions, the elements and funda- 
mental principles must be familiar to the mind. It 
is they that are the keys to all subsequent acqui- 
sition, and the keystone to learning’s lofty temple. 
Life is made up of little things, and these little 
things, as they are familiarly termed, are the expe- 
| rience of our daily life. We live them over and 





It cannot be deemed 
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over again. Despise not the beginning, neither the | the untold benefit derived. Teacher, you may be 
rudiments. | discouraged at times, with the unyielding tone; but 


To begin with Grammar. Teach slow and sure ;— 
take one point, understand it well; then a second 
and third, the same; associate them, for associations 
have much to do in fixing impressions. If several 
thoughts and ideas have been in the mind at the 
same time, afterward, if one of these thoughts return 
to the mind, some or all of the others will frequently 
return with it. Apply them to practice, for prac- 
tice too is a great secret of success. 

Thus go on instilling a little at a time —“ He 
from the well of life, three drops instilled.” And 
when the scholar awakens to the consciousness or 
realization of his or her progress, it will be with 
delight and joy that patient plodding has achieved 
somuch. For in proportion to the price, will any 
thing be valued. If we will be content then, we will 
be richly rewarded for making haste slowly. 


In Geography, the field must be traveled and wan- 
dered over, to see and know its wayside beauties. The 
modest little flower, may be overlooked in our first 
rambles; more prominient ones may obscure its 
modest worth, but repeated haunts will reveal to 
our observation what was at first concealed. So, 
in pursuing the study, we would not only view the 
exterior of this beautiful surface, by passing along 
listlessly and exclaiming, how beautiful! but should 
search into the hidden mysteries of things, as well 
as secure the revelation of facts, by a steady going 
over. The muscles must here be brought into play 
as well as the mind, to make them free of motion. 
Maps must be drawn, deliveations of the country 
brought before the eye, often,—for the eye and ear 
both, are royal avenues to the brain. 

A problem in Arithmetic must not only be reason- 
ed out, but solved ever and over to have it flow 
with readiness and eclasticity from the lips. Deci- 
mal numbers can only be traced out, their numerical 
value expressed with ready accuracy and well drilled 
fingers, by writing them daily. 


To read well—we must not only know the keys,— 


phouetics, clear articulation, accent, emphasis, force, 


the turns and slides of the voice (and some of 
them are verily hard to tarn) but must precede the 
lesson with a reviewal of these elements, if we would 
manage the voice to flexibility and pliancy. At 
first, to the apprehensive mind, these “ little things” 
may seem valueless, but a familiarity with them 
will quicken the ear to detect rade and inharmo- 
nious utterance, and thereby teach the organ a keen- 
ness to observe imperfections in that, and a zeal for 
a more musical voice. But to recogsize this, prac- 
ticing these only a time or two will not only fail to 
arouse the curiosity, but be more of a detriment to 
the making of a good reader, than a total disregard 
or want of allusion to the subject. A repetition of 


their use, will establish their importance, and hence 


| show by your sedulous perseverance that these are 
really the prime steps, and I vouch for your success. 
From the well trained reader proceeds the elo- 
quent orator, and no orator can be eloquent, with- 
out clear utterance,—a fact, to which Demosthenes 
with his pebbles could, in his earthly career, bear 
testimony. 

Spelling: To be a true speller, I suppose we must 
admit the rules and exceptions need to be embraced 
and applied; but confidence in nature’s gift—the 
memory—frequent spelling and association, will, in 
time, make you possessor of an accumulation of the 
hard and unsystematized words of our language, 


which cannot be removed from the memory. They 
will remain, because of the time and pains exer 


cised in the securing of them. 

The beautiful writer shows in tis hurriedly written 
letters, that his muscles have at some time been 
long and systematically trained. He can write 
| page®too, without feeling the least fatigue, because 

work daily performed, becomes to us anreasy task, 
| executed with a certain sleight of labor. Again, 
| the ease and dexterity with which the performer 
| follows the keys of the instrument upon which he or 
| she plays so sweetly, is acquired only by faithful and 
' frequent practice upon it. It is this that has famil- 
| iarized the fingers with the organ of sound, and made 
| perfection the reward for so much patient toil. “So 
| slow the growth of what is excellent,” the Poet 

says. The muscles, susceptible as they are of grace- 
| ful motion, are only trained to such obedience at 
| the expense of the learner's will; for nothing can 
| be acquired, without paying the price of its acqui- 
| sition. ‘“ Nature in her perfections slow, aspires by 
| just degrees to reach perfections height.” 
_ I have in this wise treated of the acquiring of in- 
formation, and without feeling that all is said that 
might be, we will inquire why this repetition is ne- 





| 


cessary. 
We all do agree, that nought is complete, that is 


not thorough; and to be thorough we must search 
into the truth of things, and reveal their significence 
| to our genius. 

Did I say to ourselves? Yea, we must perform 
the workmanship of our own intellectual monument, 
would we, with all our getting of wisdom, get the 
mastery over the most intrinsic particle. Into hid- 
den things we must search, and what is crooked we 
must study to make straight. To do this, we must 
be persevering and diligent, believing that diligence 
and perséverance overcome all things. What is 
obtained by severe trial, we always seem to more 
highly prize. We cannot profess to reach the depths 
of any science. But the understanding may acquire 
so much that we can rest with satisfactory conclu- 
sions. And when the essence of a thing is once 
secured, the thoughts can roam at will and pleasure 
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upon what was once conquered. And this fact may 
support the claims ofreview. Itisa practical review 
of what has been sought after and won. The mind 
then has treasures of the richest rubies laid up for 
fature time ;—the time when they can be donned, as 
the lustrous ornaments for the possessor in society. 
“ Learning by study must be won! "Twas ne’er en- 
tailed from sire to son.” In whatever proportion 
we incline our hearts unto an object, exactly in that 
proportion, will we realize some useful results. In 
proportion as cur motives are pure, our purposes 
high, our actions zealous, exactly in that propor- 
tion will credit and reward be meted out to us.— 
Therefore, good teachers, you are encouraged to toil 
on. Be hopeful, if you would be successful. Shall 
I say have a bountiful share of cheerfulness. Yea, 
it is a Heaven-endowed qualitly. Some one has said, 
‘* A merry heartis a continual feast.” Theinfluence 
such a heart has upog those associated with it, is 
incalcuable. 

Who will not hail your presence with joy. Who 
will not greet you with a gladdened eye. Who will 
not open wide their doors unto you, and salute you 
with a welcome. Do you sing; let your voice be 
heard aloud. Music’s potent power acts like magic 
upon the tender and susceptible heart of childhood. 
It exercises the sterner spirit to gentleness and re- 
finement. In short, it reflects sweet and harmony 
all about you. It improves the dispositicn by driv- 
ing the meditations from things morose and melan- 
choly, to inspirations high ; and it lifts the thoughts 
from earthly objects, to objects beyond. 


The teacher is not expected to be immaculate, 
without “ spot or blemish.” Do you look for it? Do 
not expect it, charitable friends, for you will not 
realize it, 1 know But let us as teachers ask our- 
selves, what shall be our rendering up, when a re- 
view of our actual pilgrimage is takeu ? Shall it be 
with sorrow, or shall be with joy? Coming genera- 
tions must decide for us;—and may they deal in 
mercy with our names. May we have the blessed 
consolation that our past acts have been done in 
good faith, and be enabled to say, as of the book— 


‘*T have written for charity, 
Not for popularity, 
But ag well as I could, 
In hopes to do good.”’ 


[ae ee 
ESSAYS ON PHILOLOGY 
With Special Reference to English Grammar. 
BY L. F. BITTLE. 


NO. 12. 


FE [Copyright Secured. 
Nouns AnD INTERJECTIONS. 

Nouns and Interjections are alike, in the power to 
support themselves in construction ; that is, they 
are both self-sustaining. The difference between 
them is found in their relations to other words.— 


Nouns are distinguished by the ability to support 
other words ; and interjections, by the want of this 
ability. If we add other words to a noun, we do 
not change its meaning ; but if we add other words 
to an interjection, we change the meaning of the 
latter entirely, and, in fact, turn the interjection into 
anoun. For instance, to the word battles, in the 
sentence,—battles have been fought in England,-may 
be added the words, fierce and bloody, yet the mean- 
ng of the noun battles will be unchanged. Thus: 
Fierce and bloody battles have been fought in Eng- 
land. But, if to the mterjection O, in the expres- 
sion, O, see it! any word or words be added, the 
meaning of O will be entirely changed, and the in- 
terjection will become a noun. Thus: A great O— 
sce it! Here the idea expressed by O in the first 
example, is that of earnestness; but, in the second 
example, this idea is no longer found: it is changed 
into that of a particular letter of the alphabet, by 
adding the words a and great. 

. Many grammarians seem to hold the opinion, that 
interjections are not words. But this opinion is 
certainly erroneous. Interjections are used by com- 
mon consent as signs of ideas. That they are sigus 
of ¢deas, is evident from the fact, that when they 
are perceived by the hearer or reader, they eacite 
ideas. And if they are signs of ideas, it follows 
that they are real words. 

Interjections have no grammatical properties be- 
sides their class characteristics. hey are some- 
times divided according to the ideas or “ emotiong 
which they express ; but this division is unimport- 
ant. Nouns, however, generally have several gram- 
matical properties, or modifications, which we here 
describe under the following head : 


Prorverties or Nouns. 


To nouns belong application, person, number, 
gender and case. . 

1, Application: Application is the power of nouns 
to show their use as individual or class names, or 
their employment to supply certain deficiencies in 
other words. 

There are three kinds of application ; namely, the 
individual, the class, and the pronomznal. 

The individaal application is that of a noun used 
as an individual name; as, “ Paul went to Rome.” 
“ Cesar conquered Gaul.” 

The class application is that of a noua used as a 





class name; as, “The rose, the Jily, and the pink, 


are fragrant flowers.” “The diligent student loves 
his books.” 

The pronominal application is that of a noun 
which is used as a vicarious or supplemental word, 
in order to supply certain deficiencies in other 
words; as, “J John saw these things and heard 
them.” “He that improperly reveals a secret, in 

jures both himself and them to whom he tells it.”’ 
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We propose the foregoing arrangement as a sub- 
stitute for the division of nouns into proper and 
common, and for the class of pronouns, as set forth 
in the popular theory of English Grammar. It may 
startle the reader and perhaps excite his prejudices, 
to find us rejecting the “ pronoun” as a distinct part 
of speech. Bat he must remember that we have 
set out to follow the laws of logic and the genius 
of the English tongue, and not to conform to the 
opinions of the ancient philologists. We wish to 


have as few classes of words as are necessary tc | 


subserve the chief purpose of theoretical grammar, 
namely, the formation of rules for the accurate con- 
struction of sentences. And we think that by re. 
garding the characteristics of proper nonus, com- 
mon nouns and pronouns, as variations of a general 


property, or attribute, of nouns, we can dispense | 
with the old arrangement, and introduce one that | 


is simpler and better. 
2. Person: Person is the power of nouns to de 
note the speaker, the hearer, or any mere subject of 


discourse. 
In Grammar the “speaker” is the person who 


forms the sentence; the “ hearer” is the person to | 


whom the sentence is addressed; and a mere sub- 
ject of discourse is anything mentioned in the sen- 
tence, besides the speaker and the hearer. ; 
There are three persons, the first, the second, and 
the third. 
The first person is that which denotes the speaker. 


The second person is that which denotes the hearer. | 


The third person is that which denotes a mere 
subject of discourse. 

It is evident that in the construction of every sen- 
tence, there must be somebody to make it, somebody 


intended to hear or read it, and some person or | 


thing concerning whom or which it is made. Hence 
every sentence expresses or implies three distinct 
relations, whieh might be called speech relations.— 
The first is that which the author bears to the com- 
bination of words which he has formed. The second 
is that which the individual addressed bears to the 
combination in which he is addressed. The third is 
that which a person or thing merely named, bears 
to the combination in which the naming occuars.— 
Or, rather, the third is that expressed by a word 
which does not denote either of the other relations. 
In Grammar, the power of indicating these relations, 
This power belongs to nearly all 


is called person. 
It is seen in the 


nouns, and to a few other words. 
following sentence : 
‘“ Father, I have brought thee a large apple.” 


Here the author, or maker of the sentence, is de- | 


noted by the noun 7 The power of this noun to 


indicate the author or former, is called the first | 
\loves. His and brother do not aid in forming the 


person. The individual to whom the sentence is 


addressed, is denoted by the words, father and thee. | 


| words at least. 


! 
| the second person. The mere subject of discourse, 
| however, is denoted by the word apple. This word 
is said to be of the third person. Sometimes the 
| first person and the third, or the second person and 
the third, are found in the same word; as, “7 hurt 
_ myself.” “1. thyself no harm.” A word is of the 
third person when it indicates neither the “ speaker” 
| nor the “ hearer.” 

3. Number: Number is the power of nouns to 
| indieate unity or plurality. . 

There are two numbers, the singular and the 
| plural. 

The singular number is that which denotes but ene 
object or class; as, “ The General led the army.” 
| The plural number is that which denotes more 
| than one; as, “ The general led the armies.” 

4. Gender: Gender is the power of nouns to de- 
note sex, or a want of sex. 

There are four gendersythe masuline, the femi- 
nine, the dual and the neuter. 
| ‘The masculine gender is that which denotes the 
'male sex; as, “ George and his brother saw the 


man.” 
The feminine gender is that which denotes the 
female sex ; as, “ Jane and her szs¢ter are with their 


mother.” 

The dual gender is that which denotes both sexes ; 
as, “ His parents are dead.” 

The neuter gender is that which denotes the want 
of either sex; as, “ /¢ is said that the book is lost.” 

Some nouns have no gender ; that is, no power to 
Such are the following : 


denote sex. 

“The child saw an eagle and a leon.” 

“ They heard a person pass by.” 

“ Who can answer the question ?” 

“ Which shall we take ?” ‘ 

5. Case: Caseis the character which nouns have 
ig reference to forming mode. 

There are two cases, the nominative and the ob- 
jective. 

The nominative case is that of a noun which aids 
an attributive in forming mode; as, “ The flowers 
are very pretty.” “John and James are good boys.” 

The objective case is that of a noun which does 
not aid in forming mode; as/“ He is a good boy.” 
“T have some apples.” 

We have already seen that mode, or mood, is pro- 
duced, or indicated, by the joint agency of two 
Thus, in the sentence, Henry loves 
his brother, the mode, the declaration, is made by 
the words, Henry and loves. This fact is easily 
proved by omitting either word. Thus: Henry his 
brother ;—loves his brother. Both omissions destroy 
the mode. But omit his and brother, and the mode, 
the abstract affirmation, remains. Thus: Henry 


_mode: they merely restrict the aet of loving to a 


The power of these to indicate the hearer, is termed | particular object. Now a noun which aids in form- 
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ing mode, has the character of assistant mode-pro- | 
ducer; and a noun which does not aid, has a char- 
acter the opposite of this. Every noun in a sen- | 
tence has one character or the other. 

The so-called possessive case does not belong to | 
English nouns. John’s, boy’s, his, &c., are mere ad- 
jectives in grammatical construction. 

We have now described the properties that be- 
long to nouns in general. Some nouns have all 
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THE DUTY OF PARENTS TO TEACHERS. 
To secure results in carrying on reforms and im. 


provements in society, 
The humblest 
the highest could not singly. 
youth, parents and guard 

the arduous labor of the teach: 
ment in school is more 
at home, than of any efforts 0! 


0-operation is essential to 


Tect in concert, what 


an ef 
In the education of 

greatly facilitate 
Good govern- 
ireful 


ful t 
cher. 


the resn ‘_Aining 


Yhild 


these properties, and others lack one or more of | ren who behave well rally deport 
them. The word, that, has no person, number, nor | themselves well abroad, lidren sh¢ Lugat 
gender ; that is, this word is unable to indicate, as | 2t home respect for their *. They should be 
we may see in the following examples : instructed that it is their daty to be order i] 
The man that went. | behaved and prompt to 
The woman that went. | manded to perform. If th 
The parents that went. of the teacher becomes materially lightened 
The boat thut went pupil be taught that the rules of scl m 
haere | plicitly complied with, and if the pare 
I that saw him. | it that the child shall obey all re dé 
You that saw him. | made upon him, by the teacher, then the pupil will 
He that saw him. | be properly trained, and will be Htted to 
THROOPSVILLE, N. Y struction. Parents are too apt to en I 
’ , | children in tale-bearing and eriticism on the: 
— |} and ability of their instru a 
4 4 a : | take the views of the hile rat t r 
~ >| | a rt ¢| ak 1 l 
DSekected whales. ‘oan 
While we adhere to that system of having 
A HUNDRED VISITS. | for only a few months in the year and of choosing 
— teachers frequently, we may expect frequent changes 
Air—‘* Nelly Bly.” lin the “ rules ot school.” The ideas of we 
" ans ‘ persons entirely agree, | does m- 
A Scnoon Visitation—Raiyine Sona. parting instruction, or of governing the sch oom 
BY JAMES M’MILLEN | of teachers coincide. This thing is inseparat n 
‘ : . our present system, and until we are willing 1 ypt 
| Respectfully ee to oe es 5 gad and Schools of | » etter one we must do as well as we er yt 
asa one material we possess. Not only will different modes of 
O visit us at school betimes, | instruction be practiced, but new books will be re- 
Encourage us to learn : quired. Ali these things must endured. ‘The 
A hundred calls, the present term, teacher who hds been taught out of a certain class of 


We wish to get and earn ! 

O come mamma! © come papa! 

See what we have to do, 

We'll read and cypher, spell and write 
And sing a little too. 


Cuorvus—O visit us at school betimes, 
Encourage us to learn ; 
A hundred calls the present term, 
We wish to get and earn. 


The teachers eyes are not enough, 
To watch the boys in school, 

Nor to observe if prankish girls 
Should violate a rule ; 

His patrons eyes are all required, 
To watch the golden mind, 
Which, on a visit to our school, 
Collected you will find. 


Crorvus—O visit us at school betimes, &c., 


‘Tis getting to be all the go, 
With people great and small, - 
To watch the schools and visit them ; 
And often, too, to call. 
Then dearest friends you all must come. 
And mothers one and all, 
For we are always highly pleased 
To see the ladies call. 
Crorus—O visit us at school betimes, &c., 


August 17, 1864. 


; use of a favorite plane and saw. 


| he can accomplish mu 
| the necessary books, fer if the pupil is not so 


| selected. 
| part instruction. 


| measures as may be best calculated to succeed. 


text books, has the same of 


work as the mechanic, to be effective, will require the 
He must,to us 


the thing ” 
re thing, 


desire to use that kine 


e.a 
“ get the hang of before 


homely phrase, 
Parents should pro 


vide 
sup- 
plied he cannot make that proficiency he should.— 
‘he mechanic requires good tools to make a good 
job, and it is economical to furnish them; so it 
in regard to books. The best text books should be 
Such books will agaken interest an 


1 
") 
ae 


1 1m- 
They are the tools with which the 
educational fabric is to be constructed, and with 
skillful workmanship and good materials we may ex- 
pect a good-structure. ; 

Parents should also make it a point to become ac. 
quainted with their teachers. By being intimate with 
each other, they can discuss the topics of educational 
interests in their own districts, and devise 98 

@ 
spirit of friendship begets that of frankness and con- 
fidence, and the teacher feeling that his efforts are 


| appreciated, will labor not only more industriously, 
| but much more effectively. We say to parents, there- 


fore, you must sympathize with, and encourage your 
teachers. Cheer them on in their arduous work.— 
Visit the school frequently, and let your children 
feef that you are interested in their improvement.— 
Labor to create a good feeling between your child- 
ren and your teacher, to build up a confidence in 
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each other and to encourage all to do their best. 
By this means you will promote your own happiness 
and interest, and render efficient service in the cause 
of education and improvement.— York True Dem- 
aerat, 


COUNTY INSTITUTE. 


We would again call the attention of teachers and 
directors to the advertisement in another column 
headed County Institute.” 


improvement and the advancement of the interests 
of popular education, by giving them practical in- 


The object of this meet- | 
ing of teachers for four days daring the year, is their | to 
| divinely appointed teachers of the people—teachers 


struction in methods of teaching, by having lectures | 
and addresses delivered by some of the foremost edu- | 
‘terest ; and not he alone, but every man that loves 


cators and most accomplished teachers in the State. 
That these meetings have been instrumental in con- 
tributing largely to the improvement of our schools 
and the promotion of the cause of education, no one 
conversant with their object and operations, can 
doubt. They have stimulated teachers to self-im- 
provement, by exposing their erroneous methods of 
teaching and suggesting remedies therefor ; they 
have diffused just views respecting the duties, the 
position, and the requisite qualifications of those 
assoming the responsible position of a public school 
teacher, and who are to shape the progress of society 
and the destinies of our nation ; and above all they 
have done much to awaken aud keep alive in our 
country a sense of the value and importance of an 
efficient system of public schools. What we wish then 
to organize, is a body of cultivated, thorough teach- 
ers ; teachers devoted with their whole heart to the 
improvement of our schools, whose influeace will 
penetrate every family circle, and engraft the fre- 
quently heard remark of the well educated, that a 
good education is necessay for every citizen in a 
land of civil and religious liberty. ‘lo render this 
undertaking successful, it is evidently necessary 
that we should have a full attendance of the teach- 
ers of the County, and a hearty co-operation of the 
Boards of Directors, in wisely permitting their teach- 
ers to dismiss their schools during this meeting. 

itis believed, that school boards, by giving their 
teachers the time, or, where the sessions are short, al- 
lowing them to make itupat the end, will best promote 
the interests of theirschools. ‘This is fully attested 
in the advanced condition of the schools of other 
counties, and in the districts of this County in 
which Directors not only give their teachers the 
time, bnt even, in some instances, make the atten 
dance at the County Institute a condition upon 
which they. will be employed. ‘Phen while the le 
ing teachers of the county aud myself are dving our 
utmost to make the Institute practical and profita- 
ble, why can we not have the invalauble aid of the 
Directors, who by simply permitting their teachers 
to attend, can assist us beyond estimation? Come 
to the Institute and inform yourseives as to the 
object and usefulness of those Educational meet- 
ings. 

Friends of education generally, clergymen of 
all denominations, teachers ip private schools and 
academies, if you are desi) ous of promoting happi- 
ness and preventing misery, of removing ignorance 
and disseminating knowledge, of purifying society 
and elevating human character,—aid us by your influ- 
ence, by your personal efforts, aud espevially by 
your presence, in giving success to an educational 
gathering, striving to increase the usefulness and 
elevate the character of our public schools.— Miners 
Journal. County Surr. 








TEACHERS’ COUNTY INSTITUTE. 


The Duty of our Citizens in Relation to it. 


As will be seen by the advertisment of the County 
Superintendent, this Institute, which embraces all 
the teachers of both public and private schools in 
the County, will hold its anuual session in this 
Borough, at the close of the present month. The 
great design of the Institute is the improvement of 
the instructors of our children in the important work 
to which they have been called—a work only second 
to that of the ministry itself ; for ministers are but 


of morals and religion rather than the sciences and 
the arts. In the success of these teachers every 
man who has children to educate has a special in- 


his country and desires its future prosperity. For 


| the children and youth of our schools to-day are to 








| be the citizens of the country in the coming age, and 


the education they are now*receiving is to deter- 
mine in a large degree the character of that citizen- 
ship, and of the government which it will maintain. 
How important, then, that the teachers themselves 
be educated up to the highest point possible in the 
art of teaching. And in order to do this it is neces- 
sary that they be brought together at least once a 
year, as is done in this Institute, for the purpose of 
mutual improvement by an interchange of views as 
to the best modes of teaching, and also to afford 
them an opportunity of receiving through the me- 
dium of lessons and popular lectures, the matured 
thoughts on this subject, of the Professors of our State 
Normal Schools, and other men of eminence who have 
made the instruction of the young a special study. 

From my own observations, made during my at- 
tendance at the sessions of the Institute last year, I 
am satisfied, that in no other way could these teach- 
ers so successfully gain the information they do at 
trese County Institutes. The time spent in attend- 
ing them is well spent, and can hardly fail to be a 
benefit in the future, to the pupils, as well as to the 
teacher. It is to be hoped, therefore, that the differ- 
ent local school boards, ia the County, will not only 
give their teachers the time to attend the institute, 
but also require that attendance whenever practical. 
And, as I sat down to write of the duties of our 
citizens in relation to this Institute, may I not add 
it is also to be hoped that they will encourage these 
teachers, by attending and taking a part in théir 
meetings from day to day, and especially by open- 
ing their houses for the entertainment of at least the 
female portion of them during the continuance of 
the Institute 

These ladies, as is well known, recieve but meager 
salaries at best, (why less than men, when they per- 
form the same duties, | never could divine, ) some 
hen not more than five or six dollars a month 
after their boarding has been paid. They cz 2re- 
fore, but illy afford the jxmeaie of be marge 
hotels. during the continuance of the Institute 
though it be but three or four days. i 

Let our citizens then, generally throw open their 
houses for the euteriainment of these most respecta- 
ble and usefal, but poorly paid young ladies, during 
their approaching annual convocation. As ove of 
your number, I hesitate not to say, we owe it to our- 
selves as well as to them, to do so, And acting 
upon this conviction, I shall cheerfully receive at 
least two of the number under my own roof. Who 
else will respond to this call of duty? Let all such 


report at once, to Mr. J. A. M. Passmore, Chair- 
man of the Executive Committée, stating at the 
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time, how many they will take, and whom, if they 
have any preferences. Including visitors, houses 
will be needed for thirty or forty persons. Let them 
be supplied at once. J. B. MeCuttoveu. 

Miners Journal. . 

soo 
MULTIPLICITY OF STUDIES. 

One of the most popular errors which now pre- 
vails in our public schools, is the number and variety 
of studies required of children. Many pupils are | 
expected to study from ten to fourteen branches at | 
the same time, and the result is, that they can seldom 
give that degree of attention to any which is neces- 
sary in order to mas‘er it properly. Lessons are 
thus hastily prepared, indifferently recited, and 
speedily forgotten. Some studies are recited but | 
once or twice a week, and bitter experience has con- 
vineed us of the folly of this system. The studies | 
should be few in number—seldom more than five or | 
six—the lessons short, throughly prepared, and daily | 
recited. By pursuing this plan only, can we expect | 
to make good scholars and thinking men and women. | 

Education does not eonsist in merely cramming the 
mind with a multitude of facts and principles. The 
practice of many would lead one to infer that they 
considered the mind a great reservoir into which 
they can pour vast streams of multifarious knowl- 
edge indiscriminately. The mind is a living, working 
organism. Tood is necessary for its healthy action. 
Facts and principles constitute this food, and it will 
benetit it but little, unless it is suitable in quality, 
regularly taken, and well digested. Now by this 
system of over-taxing and confusing the mind with 
so many studies, it is utterly impossible to secure 
any great degree of mental culture. The object of 
attending school is not so much to secure a vast 
amount of knowledge, as it is to train the mind to 
habits of study and observation, and to teach child- 
ren how tothink. A certain amount of book-knowl- 
edge is necessary; but this is not, as many suppose, 
the main object. The facts and principles learned 
in school are on/y a foundation upon which to build 
aneducation. The habits of thought there acquired 
form only a basis for more extended thought in the 
future. 

Taking this broad view of the subject. we con- | 
tend that a few things well learned and fixed for life | 
will be of much more use than a great mass of facts 


| anythiug approaching uniformity. 
| ing out of this general neglect, are incaleulable.— 
' Among the most serious are the following : 





hastily committed to memory, not properly digested, 
and soon so far forgotten as to leave but indistinct | 
impressions.— Dem. Standad. ) 


BL. by. 


soo 
SCHOOL REFORM. 

Our schools have made but littie progress during 
the past four years. 
much occupied with drafts, battles and invasions, 
to care much for their welfare and improvement.— | 
Now however, the smoke of battle has cleared away. 
We have bright prospects ahead, and it is high 
time that school reform claim some attention from | 
the people and especially from School Directors.— 
There is much to be done, and quickly, or the schoo!s 
will not meet the demand of the public. The school | 
system itself is seldom to blame for the opposition it | 
meets. On the contrary, nearly all complaints grow | 
out of a wrong administration of the system.— | 
Many reforms indispensable to its proper working | 
have been carried out years ago, in other parts of 
the State, but here they have been entirely neglect- 
ed. Among the most important of these, is that of 

Untirormity oF TEXT-BOoKs. 
The law requires directors to establish uniformity | 


| 
| 
Al | instituted long enough to be understood. 


The public mind has been too | 
| 


of text-books just as imperatively as it requires 
them tg day tax and keep the schools open four 
months @fch year. If the law were strictly enforced, 


| neglect to do this would forfeit their appropriation, 


as surely as their neglect to keep the schools open 
four months; and yet in only three districts, have we 
The evils grow- 


1, The schools can not be properly classified, and 
an hour is often required to teachas much Geography 


| Grammar or Arithmetic, as could be better taught 


in fifteen minutes, if all had the same books, and could 
be put into the classes. In very many schools, half 
the teacher's labor is wasted in this way, and yet 
parents seem not to understand why it is that so 


| little is done. In any ungraded school thorough class- 


ification is indispensable to success, but this is impos- 
sible without uniformity of books; and if parents 
send their children to school with every kind of 
books, and directors allow them to do so, they should 
neither complain nor be surprised if very little pro- 


| gress is made 


2. Without uniformity, the expense to parents is 
much greater. Every new teacher, when he finds 
that no uniform series is insisted upon, naturally in- 
duces his pupils, or as many of them as he can, to get 
the books that he prefers. This is done from year 
to year. The coming of anew teacher is the signal 
to buy new books and throw out others, perhaps still 
unsoiled, aside. It is not strange, then, that citizens 
complain of this annual drain upon their purse. If 
uniformity were established and insisted upon, a 
new book once bought, would remain in use until 
mastered or worn out: and in my judgment, the 
aggregate expenses to the people of the county 
would be less than half what it is at present. 

3. When all kinds of books are used in a district, 
storekeepers cannot tell what kind to buy to suit 
their customers. ‘They sometimes buy none at all, 
and sometimes buy the wrong ones. In many schools 
pupils have been compelled to drag through a whole 
winter without the proper books, because they could 
not be had in the county. If uniformity were estab- 
lished, dealers would know what to buy and custo- 
mers would always be accommodated. 

It is high time that these evils be remedied.— 
The reform will cause grambling; but what reform 
will not? Nothing can be gained by putting the 
matter off. It must come sometime, and why not 


| now? Beside, the complaint will be only temporary. 


The reform is always popular as soon as it has been 


Teachers generally teach best from the books they 
are best acquainted with. Hence, in selecting, such 
should always be adopted, provided they are equal in 


‘merit. The books used in the County Normal School, 


are Osgood’s Readers, Mitchell’s New Primary 

and Intermediate Geographies, Brown’s Grammars, 

Brooks’ Arithmetics and E!lsworth’s system of pen- 

manship. T'hree-fourths of tbe teachers of the 

county are best acquainted with these and prefer 

them. J. W. Dickerson, 
Bedford Gazette. . Co. Sup't. 

wae ao 


HON. CHARLES MINER. 

Charles Miner was born on the Ist day of Febru- 
ary, 1780, in the town of Norwich, Connecticut, 
where he passed the early years of his life. In 1799, 
in the 19th year of his age, he removed as a Connec- 
ticut claimant to Wyoming Valley, and settled in 
Wilkesbarre, following his brother Asher who had 
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| 
emigrated a year or two earlier. From 1799 until | 


1801, Mr. Miner was engaged upon the family claim 
in Susquehanna county, near what is now rf 


tom Station on the Delaware, Lackawanna and 


Western Railroad, then a deep, dark, impenetrable | 


wilderness, which claim he commenced to clear, fell- 
ing timber, making sugar, cutting shingles and doing 
duty as a man should whose fature life depended 
upon his own exertions. Many a night, | have 
heard him say, he lay chilled to the bone, the snow 
driving through the chinks of his rude cabin and 
the winter winds whistling around him. 


“In 1801,” says Mr. Pearce in his Annals of 
Luzerne, “ Asher Miner established ‘The Luzerne 
Federalist,’ and the first number was issued onthe 5th 
day of January. It was a sheet of very moderate 
dimensions, for two reams of its paper were placed 
in an ordinary bag and conveyed on horseback from 
the paper mill in Allentown to Wilkesbarre, and this 
was done once in two weeks. The press on which 


the Federalist was printed was brought from Nor- | 


wich, Connecticut, on a sled by Charles Miner and 5. 
Howard. In 1802 Charles became associated with 
Asher Miner in conducting the Federalist, which 
they ably edited until 1809, when it was transferred 
to Steuben Butler and Sidney Tracy. These latter 
gentlemen in 1811, enlarged the paper and changed 
its name to “ The Gleaner,” with the motto “ Intelli- 
gence is the life of liberty.” In a few months Mr. 
Tracey withdrew from the establishment, and, was 
succeeded by Charles Miner,'who"in connection with 


until 1818, when the enterprise was abandoned.” 


From such small beginnings, unaided and almost. 
alone, arose the future historian of the valley. 


opbot- | 


, vitation, and remained its editor for one year. 


It | 


he was elected to serve in the legislature with Na- 
than Beach; in 1808 with Benjamin Dorrance, the 
Assembly then convening at Lancaster; and again 
in 1812 with Colonel Dorrance, the legislature at 
Harrisburg. There he advocated, and I may say, 
almost originated that scheme for internal iimprove- 
ment which, at a later period, through the instru- 
mentality of George Denison and Garrick Mallory, 
terminated in the North Branch (of the Susque- 
hanna) Canal. That Mr. Miner’s abilities as a writer 
and thinker were not confined to his own town and 
county, we find in an invitation extended from 
Philadelphia in 1816, to take charge of a paper en- 
titled the “True American.” He accepted this in- 
ln 
1817, he removed his family to West Chester, 
Chester county, Pennsylvania, and established the 
“Village Record,” a paper which he carried on with 
unusual ability, and which remains to this day—a 
lasting monument to his memory. 


in 1824 Mr. Miner was elected a representative to 
Congress from Chester co. and re-elected in 1826. 
Mr. Buchanan was his colleague, and I well remember 
in 1860 when President Buchanan was abused and 
vilified by both friends and enemies, how the old 
man’s heart warmed toward the companion of his 


| earlier days, and with how much readiness, though 


always politically opposed, he took up the pen to do 
him justice. Mr. Miner was the associate of all the 


| great men of hisday. Intelligent and social, he was at- 
| tractive, and the ease and brilliancy with which he 
Mr. Batler and others ably condueted the Gleaner | 


expressed his thoughts on paper made him useful 
as well as ornamental in advancing the doctrines of 
his party, and in furthering the objects of the mighty 
leaders who wielded the baton of power. Henry 


was in the columns of the “ Gleaner” that Mr. Miner | Clay, at that time Secretary of State, recognized at 
made himself celebrated as awriter. For this paper | once the abilities and usefulness of the member from 
were written those beautiful essays from the desk of | Pennsylvania, made him his friend personally as he 
“ Poor Robert the Scribe,” aseries of weekly essays, | knew him to be politically, and looked to him more 
filled with good sense, combining amusement with in- | than any other gentleman of the House tocarry out 
struction, which were read with pleasure at every | his views upon the subjects of Internal Improve- 
fireside in the country, which have been many times | ment, the Tariff,anda United States Bank. His in- 
reprinted, and which may even at this day be found | tercourse with Mr. Webster, too, then in the Senate, 
in school books, as lessons of wisdom not to be put | and almost at the zenith of his fame as an orator 
aside nor forgotten. In this paper, too, Mr. Miner | and statesman, was familiar and pleasant. They 
published many articles upon the subject of anthra- |} were all men of like tastes, like opinions and like 
cite coal, a subject, the importance of which was just | talents in their different spheres, and the friendships 
beginning to dawn upon the minds of the people of | commenced at that period were continued in after 
our valley. It was the object of Mr. Miner to ex-| years by letter, and closed only when Webster and 


tend the interest awakened here, to enlighten the 
minds of those who would not believe abroad, and to 
disseminate the theory that anthracite would burn 
as readily as bituminous coal. He hoped one day 
to see the mines of ore opened arrd their treasures 
spread throughout the land, and he hoped to see 
the Valley of Wyoming, then almost a wilderness, 
blossom as the rose, and Wilkesbarre, then a mere 
inland village, alive with the busy hum of industry, 
filled with dusky workmen, the mart of trade, con- 
nected with cities, and built up with noble mansions 
—all the fruits of her own underground wealth. All 
this he lived to see. Determined, however, not to be 
a theorist only, but carry out in practice what he 
had taught others through the columns of his paper, 
he in 1813, with Mr. Cist and others, leased the 
Mauch Chunk mines, and in the same year floated 
an ark load of coal to Philadelphia. ‘Their struggle 
to reach that city in safety, and their efforts to in- 
troduce and sell the coal are beautifully described 
by Mr. Pearce in bis annals of Luzerne. 


It was during his connection with the “Gleaner,” 
that Mr. Miner first entered public life. In 1807 





Caly were laid in the grave. His own party was not 
alone in his praise. ‘The leaders of the Democracy 
sounded his trumpet. I recollect while visiting Ex- 
President Tyler in the summer of 1850, one day in 
conversation, finding I was from Wyoming: Valley 
he asked if I was acquainted with Charles Miner, 
and upon answering in the affirmative, gave me a 
history of his career in Congress, told me of his-won- 
derful powers as a writer, of his urbanity and polite- 
ness as a gentleman, and summed up by saying that 
he was the most able man he had ever met with from 
Pennsylvania. 


At the close of his congressional life, Mr. Miner 
returned to West Chester and continued to edit the 
“Village Record” until 1632, when he determined, 
from deafness and increasing age, once more to seek - 
a refuge in the-valley where his literary career had 
commenced, in the midst of whose beantiful scener 
and quiet people he bad ox po his wing for a lof- 
tier flight, and where he had ever hoped to pass the 


evening of his days in rest and prosperity. Here 


then he came, laying aside editorial honors and 
political preferments, at the age of fifty-two, to 
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enjoy the comforts of his own fireside, to entertain | 


with munificence the friends who gathered around | 
him at the “Retreat,” and to receive with every | 
mark of politeness the passing stranger, who having | 
heard of Charles Miner as one of the celebrities of 
Wyoming, had turned aside from his course to shake 
him by the hand. But even in retirement his busy 
mind must find something to work, upon which to 
expend its energies. This was found in collecting 
and dotting down the recollections of the early set- 
tlers whom time and good fortnne had preserved 
from the massacre, the fort or the common des- 
troyer, aud having done this, weaving in his own ex- 
periences and knowledge upon the subject,in pre- 
paring for the press a “ History of Wyoming,” which | 
appeared in 1845. This was the last great effort | 
of his life, and it was welldone. He still continued | 
to send communications to different newspapers upon | 
various subjects. He still continued to awaken new | 
interest in the subject of our coal-fields, toimpress | 
upon the public the necessity for internal improve- 
ments, to lay out distinct routes for railroads and 


position. In my opinion one of the first things to 
be learned at school—especially if it has been neg- 
lected at home—is to talk ; to fashion our ideas co- 
herently, and to utter them audibly and distinctly. 
The practice of mouthing and mumbling our words, 
cannot be corrected too soon. Some teachers do not 
appear to regard this as any part of their duty, but 
surely they cannot confer a greater benefit on their 
pupils, than to teach them to talk correctly. This 
will not come with a knowledge of grammar, how- 
ever profound. They should first be taught to pro- 
nounce each word distinctly, in a full voice, neither 
too loud nor too low, but in the most appropriate 
key, so as to be agreeable to the listener, and easily 
understood. If they learn this much well, and noth- 
ing more, the first year of their school life, the time 
will not be wasted. Every answer that a pupil 
makes to a question by the teacher, should be re- 
peated, until itis correctly spoken, so that it can be 
plainly heard by the whole class. Every recitation 
or explanation of a lesson, should be given in a clear 
and concise manner, and in the proper tone, by the 





canals, and in all these he had but one aim, the ad-| pupil. The habit of speakingour words distinctly, 
vancement of Wyoming in wealth and importance.— | and if need be emphatically, is a first and import 
In 1863 these communications ceased. Age had ant step towards correct thinking. A thought clear- 
done its work. The mind still labored on uncloud- | ]y and boldly expressed, is already half analyzed, 
ed and serene; but the hand, which for many years | and its approval or rejection is a short mental pro- 
had done its duty in amusing and instructing, in ad- | cess, But if not plainly spoken it is only calculated 
vising or correcting, which had spoken upon paper to bewilder and perplex. A person that will not 
in thunder tones of warning, or in the sweet accent | learn to utter his ideas distinctly, may be justly re- 
of compliment, became paralysed forever. garded as something of a nuisance in society, how- 

Mr.Miner, in youth and in age, was the perfect | ever learned and accomplished in other respects.— 
gentleman, a true type of what is termed a gentle-| The capacity to utter our ideas should be acquired 
man of the old school. He was easy and winning as fast as our knowledge is obtained; the two should 
in his manners, scrupulously neat and precise in his | keep pace with each other. Learning will avail us 
dress, with rufiled shirt and white cravat, fond of his | little, without the means of using it to advantage. 
glass of wine when taken with a friend, kind of heart, | Our vocal organs are our best and readiest instru- 





courteous in demeanor to all who approached him, 
open and generous in purse, even to his own detri- 
ment, a great admirer of female beauty and worth, 
and a lover of all those nobler qualities which help to 
make up the true and honestman. Inconversation, 
he was peculiarly agreeable—no tongue more elo- 
quent than his, so smooth its compliment, so pol- 
ished its language. And I doubt if either male or 
female ever left his presence without a feeling of self- 
satisfaction, of pleasure for the interview. 

His earthly career has closed. With the burthen 
of more thaneighty years upon his shoulders, he 
sank to rest, calmly as an infant on his mother’s 
breast, without a struggle orasigh. He has gone 
to ‘join that throng of heroes and statesmen and 


others by whom he was surrounded during a long | 


and active life, and reunite with those whom he best 
loved upon earth, his wife and children, at the mercy 
seat ofhis God. He has left behind hima life worthy 
of imitation, and in his death we have no regrets.— 
Wilkesbarre Record of the Times. E. B. H. 
Oe 
THE ART OF READING. 
Lecture read before the Chester County Institute, 
by Dr. Srespins, November 2, 1865. 
Lapizs AND GENTLEMAN: I am permitted, by our 
County Superintendent, to occupy twenty minutes 


of your time in stating my objections to the present, | 


or rather, prevailing method of teaching the art of 
reading. As preliminary to what I have to say on 
the subject of reading, permit me to indulge ina 


rend for this purpose, and their proper use 


should be cultivated first, last, and all the tume. 

These remarks have been suggested by the cnau- 
dible, and indistinct manner in which answers are 
too often given by the pupils in our district schools. 
The number of children that do not speak plainly, 
is very large. This is a crying evil, that is, one to 
ery about, and the op should be long and loud, until 
the evil is abated. There may be some whose organs 
of speech areMefective, and others may have such 
weak lungs, that they cannot speak audibly and dis- 
tinctly. To all such I would say these defects may 
be corrected, by thorough drilling and a persistent 
effort, and you can’t set about the correction too 
soon. If nothing else will do 





**Suck the stones 
That Demosthenes sucked, 
To improve his tones.’’ 


Do anything, rather than to go lisping, wheezing, 
mumbling, and stammering through the world in 
this annoying and vexatious manner. When a child 
returns from school abroad, toits parents and friends, 
the first thing that will strike them is its improved 
style of talking, if it has made any improvement in 
| that line. First of all, then, teach your scholars to 
talk plainly, and they will be able to learn to read 
correctly, and will thus be prepared to improve daily 
all the rest of their lives. The art of reading pro- 
perly belongs to, and is comprised in the art of talk- 
ing. It is far more essential to learn to talk in a 
fluent and fascinating style, than it is to learn to 








few remarks on talking; for reading aloud is but } sing sweetly, important as that may be. Singing is 
talking words as we find them in a book, or paper, ; only another method in the art of reading or talk- 
and these should be uttered in the same manner as | ing. Singing is reading with a peculiar tone, and in 
if spoken without the aid of printed or written com- , accordance with some regular systematic tune.— 
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Good and correct singing is musical ; it excites the | 
I have known persons to | 


most pleasing emotions. 


sing delightfully who were ignorant of the alphabet. | 


But we cannot sing everything we utter; it would | rer & 
or falls short of the highest degree of perfection of 


take too much time, and become too monotonous; 
it would fail to arrest attention, and produce that 


sudden and vivid impression, which is the effect of | 
| until he has learned to read it well. 


words uttered more rapidly, and in the manner of 
common speech or conversation. But as all sing- 
ing is not musical, so neither is all talk devoid of 


melody. The conversation of a thoroughly bred | i 
| scholars the prevalent and pestilent error, that their 


person is as charming as the strains of a flute. This 


art is said to be remarkably well understood by the | 
| tity they read, or the number of text books they 


highly educated .ladies of Karope. The effect is 
produced by a proper training of the voice, and the 
constant use of correct and appropriate language. 
While learning to talk well, a scholar is in prepara- 
tion for learning to read well. Utterance should 
be the primary lesson in the district school. It 


should exact the constant care and attention of the | 


teacher. 
tion or capacity which will be brought most fre- 
quently into requisition. ‘Talking is our constant 
employment; the business of our lives. No mat- 
ter what our condition in life, or who may be our 
associates, we must all talk, whether we talk well 
or ill. Our manner and style of talking will decide 
our characters, and our position in society: He or 
‘she that learns to speak accurately and agreeably, 


| may go through. 


For it is that art, power, talent, qualifica- | 


braced in the art are wmoroughly understocd and 
mastered. I repeat, the pupil should not be per- 
mitted to read any more at one time than he can 
read rightly. If he makes a mistake, however slight, 


which he is capable, he should be stopped instantly, 
and made to read the line or sentence over and over 
Let the elass 
be exercised for a week or a month, if necessary, on 
what is now taken for asingle lesson. The teacher 
should not fail to root out from the minds of his 


progress in learning is to be measured by the quan- 


While they are permitted to read 
only what they can read well, he should read much 
to them, and of that which will most deeply interest 
them. If they learn to read one piece satisfactorily 
to the teacher, they will have taken one sure step in 
the right direction, and the next will be more easy 
and certain of the desired result. But they may go 


| on reading according to the present fashion, all their 


/many other cases. 


from a well-stored mind, and is uniformly charitable, | 


never failing in cheerfulness and good humor, will 
ever be a most desirable companion. 


A child that has been trained to utter distinctly, | 
will be quick to learn to read accurately, provided | 


proper care be taken at the start. But here is the 
difficulty. 
step. And now let me ask why it is, that we have 
so very few good teachers? We have many good 
speakers. Is it harder to learn to read well than it 
is to speak well? Certainly not. 
good singers. Is it harder to learn to read correct- 
ly than it is to sing scientifically? I imagine not. 
Surely the art of music requires as much or more skill] 
than the art of reading. Why then do we have so 
many good singers, and so few good readers ? 
reason is, because so many of us do not appear to 
know what good reading is, and are content with 
poor reading. But I fancy the main fason is this : 
reading is not rightly taught in our common schools. 
Too many of our teachers are careless in regard to 
this most important branch, and what is worse, the 
method generally practiced is calculated to make 
poor readers. The habit of permitting a pupil to 
read a whole paragraph or page, and then to point 


Much, if not all, will depend on the first | 


We have many | 


One | 


lives, without becoming good readers. “ Practice 
makes perfect,” is a proverb that fails in this, as in 
Practice alone in reading 
amounts to nothing except to confirm and harden 
bad habits. The true method is to prevent even the 
beginning of a bad habit. A pupil is not expected 
to learn Arithmetic by going over a long list of 
propositions without first understanding the rule, 
and working them out correctly. He is not permit- 
ted to take the first false step in Grammar, without 
being set right. No teacher would think of allow- 
ing his pupil to go on parsing, sentence after sen- 
tence, and of waiting untii he was through with his 
lesson before pointing out his mistakes. Why should 
this wretched old way of learning to read be alone 
in its absurdity ? 

It seems to me that the manner of teaching music 
should suggest the proper one of teaching reading. 
The blackboard should be used, before books, in 
teaching the art. In this way the pupil can be 
started right, and the first steps are all important. 

t may be said that this method would be slow and 
discouraging ; that many a pupil who now thinks 
himself a tolerable reader would lose that conceit, 
and despair of ever learning to read correctly. To 


that objection I answer, the sooner he learns the 


truth in relation to himself the better. There are 
pupils in the first reading classes of our common 
schools who have been practicing on the present 


| method for ten long years, and whose reading can 


out his numerous mistakes and inaccuracies, and so | 


on in rotation through the entire class, will never 
accomplish the object. 
immemorial, and its general failure should have 
caused it to be abandoned long ago. This foolish 
and blundering process is not practiced in the 
teaching of any other art or science. 
should be taught to pronounce the first word cor- 
rectly, then two words correctly, then three, and-so 
on until he can read a line or a sentence, not only 
correctly, but as perfectly as possible for one of his 
age, before he is ae to proceed a step further. 
The same method should be adopted with each mem- 
ber of a class, until all, whether alone or in concert, 
can read a line, a sentence, or a verse, in a style as 
near faultless as is practicable, before advancing to 
another verse or sentence. [ 


and phrases, until the fundamental elements em- 


It has been tried from time | 


The pupil | 


( : The class should be} 
drilled singly and in concert, on well selected words | 


be characterized only by the word mzseradle. A 
child eight years old ought to be able to read better 
after three months proper training. And what is 
worse, they may go on in the old way until dooms- 
day‘with very little, if any improvement. Is it not 
time for teachers to abandon a track, however well 
beaten, that has led so many astray, and to try 
something new, something based on rational princi- 
ples? If the plan here suggested is not a good one, 
then strike out something better. A failure so gen- 
eral certainly demands an attempt at something 
more efficient. In my opinion there is not the least 
danger of embracing anything worse. 

The first duty of a reading teacher, dnd the main 
object to be kept constantly in view, is, to enspire 
his pupils with a love of reading. If he fail in this, 
he is himself a miserable failure, and the sooner he 
quits the profession the better. He will do infinite- 
ly more harm than good. In my opinion, it is posi- 


tively hurtful to give a child a lesson to read, that 
it could not understand and appreciate, if the same 
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were read to it by the teacher. From this pernici- perfectly the duty which God has assigned to it.— 
ous practice comés that disgust for books, and that Unto every generation it is said, in trumpet tones, 
stubborn dislike of the school house, so often seen “Freely ye have received, freely give.” Popular 
in the brightest of children. And here I am sorry | education, in its very idea, recognizes the obligation 
to be obliged to say that I have never yet visited a as resting on a geueration to communicate all the 
school, where I have not been deeply pained by knowledge it has and can get, in order to fit the 
hearing children read that which was above their | future race of men for acting well their part in life. 
ney and beyond the reach of their childish | Paley sayse: “Education, in the most extensive 
comprehension. This is an evil so general, that I | sense of the word, may comprehend every prepara- 
fear there is not a school of any kind in the country | tion that is made in our youth for the sequel of our 
that is an exception. For this, parents, and the | lives ;” and the public is bound to make all prepara- 
various hoards of directors, are perhaps altogether | tion that the sequel of the lives of our youth shall 
to blame. Be that as it may, it is the duty of every | be such as it eught. One must not be allowed to 
teacher to protest unceasingly against it. But I | come into life and go without, or get unaided and as 
have not time now to discuss the question of text | best he can, the knowledge which he needs. All ex- 
books. perience shows that this would be to send the race 

I fear there are many of our teachers who do not | back again to barbarism. The firm conviction of 
sufficiently realize the importance of making good | all enlightened men and governments is, that public 
readers of their pupils. And by the phrase good | provision must be made to communicate all neces- 
readers, I do not mean masters of the art. That is | sary knowledge, and in the easiest and best way.— 
a degree of excellence attainable by a number so | Hence, the class of persons called teachers has 
small, that they are like angels’ visits. I mean such | arisen. And a more important and honorable class 
only as shall be able to read wnderstandingly to| of men and women does not exist on earth, since 
themselves, and agreeably and intelligibly to others. | their work is—and they are doing it nobly—to pre- 








This is all I hope for.at present, and the number of | 
this sort in the world, is I fear, much less than is 

generally imagined. If a boy is not so taught that | 
he can understand and appreciate the finest prose | 
and poetical works in our language, he has nothing 
to thank his teachers for. Ulis journey through life 
will be forlorn and cheerless. The step is a short 
one between a very poor reader, and the mentally 
famished aud destitute creature who cannot read at 
all. The reason why we have so much lamentable 
ignorance in the country, is because we have so very | 
maby persons whose reading is of little or no use 
to them. ‘The American people are ever tired of 
boasting of their number who can read acd write. 
Yet when we consider the little benefit there is in 
being able to blunder over, misconstrue, and per- | 
vert the words and meaning of others, this Yankee | 
boast has long appeared to me as only one of the 
numerous humbugs of the day. To be just able to | 
read, amounts to nothing, 

but to be able to read well is a qualification of in- | 
expressible value. It follows that the man who will 


best qualify himself to teach this art, will deserve | 
And he who | 
shall succeed in laying down most clearly the best | 


to be regarded as the best teacher. 


method of teaching it, will deserve the name of 
benefactor. 


_ ESSENTIALS FOR A SUCCESSFUL TEACHER. 


At the recent commencemént exercises of the 
New Jersey State Normal School, at Trenton, the 
Reverned W. H. Campbell, D.D., President of Rut- 
gers College, addressed the graduating class in 
terms appropriate for teachers in every latitude. 

He said, in his introductory remarks, that the 


relations which we sustain to others, and which they, . 


in turn, sustain to us, together with the varied 


duties which spring from these relations, must all | 
be known before our corresponding duties can be | 
done. Now, nearly all this knowledge is traditional | 
—that is, it is gained, if gained at all, by being | 
What one has | 
gained by experience, or another by original inves- | 


handed down from one to another. 


tigation, all goes to swell the general sum of knowl- 
edge ; and this, with its constant augmentations, is 
to be handed down by one generation unto the next, 
in order that each succeeding generation may act 
its part better than its predecessor, and do more 


or the next thing to it, | 


pare man to know and act well his part in life. 

He then proceeded to discuss, in his well-known 
forcible style, some of those elements of character 
which have, in the past, given success to the labors 
of the teacher, and in the possession of which the 
teacher of to-day may go forth hopefully unto his 
work, 
iE, 


A Turrst K NOWLED 


Appreciating the end of his own being, the teacher 
himself wishes to know, that he may go. It is not 


FOR 


| merely knowledge for itself, for the mere sake of 
| knowing, which is. desired. 


This would be mere 
curiosity, which is by no means an elevated feeling. 
If one knew all the languages into which Babel has 
cleft the earth, aud were that the end of his acqui- 
sition, a day iaborer, with a very moderate share of 
knowledge of his mother tongue, but who took the 
well-being of others into his thoughts and feelings, 
his plans and ends, would be not only a better man, 
in the moral aspects of the question, but also a 
better educated man, in the truc sense of the word 
education. Nor is the knowledge sought because, 
by the acquisition, its possessor can become rich 
and powerful. ‘This is mere selfishness, which is a 
| base and sordid feeling; and wherever it gets the 
| mastery it renders a@ man so consciously base that, 
| self-coudemned, he excludes himself, as unworthy, 
| from the society and converse of men of eminent 
virtue and philanthropy. * But the thirst for knowl- 
edge, which the good can approve, is his, who, while 
he does not ignore self, or seek to be better than 
our Lord required, since he (commands us to love 
our neighbor as ourself,) nevertheless wishes to know 
much.in ordér that he may do more, which will be 
beneficial unto others. 

In a word, then, the successful teacher must first 
| have become a successful scholar. He must, in some 
way or other, have learned the lesson, and learned 
it thoroughly, that a man is not his own, having no 
relations or affinities to ot! He is placed here 


ners, 
'to be rain and sunshine, fresh air and fragrance, 
food and fiowers, any thing and every thing that is 
good and beautiful, consolatory and strengthening, 
| reforming and purifying, unto every one that needs 
his help, and unto whom he’ is able to render it.— 
Let this big thought come down into the soul (and 
what contractibility of heart must first have been 
overcome before this thought could find room in 
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l 
these shriveled, shrunken souls of ours)—let this 
big thought, I say, come down into the soul, and it 
converts the man at once into a most diligent 
learner. What must I do, and how can my duty be 
best done’? are now the life-questions which are 
ever asked, and unto which ready answers are also 
ayer vouchsafed ; for here he who asks receives, and | 
he who seeks finds. And now, on the strength of 
the answers, you find him diligently prosecuting his 
work of preparation for future usefulness. Gram- 
mar, Geography, Mathematics, Natural Sciences, 
Mental or Moral Philosophy, Latin or Greek, French | 
or German, whatever it be, whereby his usefulness 
can be promoted, is unweariedly pursued. Early 
and late you find him employed, and no figure of 
speech brings up so forcibly before us the desire 
which ever prompts his action, as that just used by 
us, when we spoke of a ‘hist for knowledge. 

Now, put the young man who has gone through 
such experiences into a school room, and would you | 
not expect him to succeed? Can you de near a 
fire and not warm? Shall the sun shine, and | 
darkness not flee away? Shall a@ young woman pass 
before you day by day in the school room, who has | 
consecrated herself for the good of the children toa | 
ife of weariness» bearing their perverseness and | 
waywardness, and manifesting an unceasing regard 
for the welfare of her pupils, without becoming more 
fragrant to their moral senses than perfumes and | 
spices are to our natural organs? Before sueh a 
teacher an unwillingness to study this subject or 
that would pass away, as soon as the precept of the 
teacher, fortified by her own beautiful example, had 
taken hold of the tender heart of the pupil, and con- 
viaced him wholly that any study was to be loved 
ind pursued according as it was fitted to make him 
better and more useful. 

It is back of the school room where the success 
may be gained, that the foundation of that success 
was laid. In the private chamber, where seen only | 
by God, he devoted himself to a life of usefulness ; | 
in the distant rural school house, where under many | 
and almost insurmountable difficulties, he prosecut- | 
ed his studies; in the rooms of this noble institu- | 
tion, where his industry and regard for everythiug | 
that is seemly and good, has made his name almost | 
a proverb,—in these spots, his success was gained. | 
Here he has sown, and what remained for him was 
to go forth and reap his harvest. ~« 


ret 


A Love For Communicating KNOWLEDGE. 


This, in the most successful of teachers, is, in a 
greater or less degree, a natural gift. They are 
born teachers. They never knew when they did 
not love to teach. But this gift is also susceptible 
of high cultivation ; and under those moral experi- 
ences, of which I have already spoken as giving 
life, energy, and persistence to the thirst for know!- 
edge, this love for communicating information be- 
comes so intense, that the mid-day meal will often 
be neglected for the pleasure of impartiag knowl- 
edge. This it is, that takes from the school room 
vow, all that gloom and horror, which, under the 
rule of some pedagogical tyrants, makes it appear 
as if it were draped in morning. Under the smiles 
and sunshine of him who loves to teach, the school 





room becomes to the pupil a place of pleasant and | 
useful pursuits, and of joyful. mastering of difficul- | 
ties; the birth-place of bright hopes and aspira- | 
tions, and the spot to whieh memory, in after years, | 
will look bask with a pure and serene joy. So well 


thirst for knowledge and his love for communica- 
ting, that if I were examining a teacher with a view 
to his employment, I should question him first and 


| most fully on these two points; and if he was right 
here, I should feel that there was little reason to 


fear any deficiency in respect to mere book-learning. 
But if I should find that a hireling, an imposter, had 


| come to be examined, a man or—oh, tell it not in 


Gath !—a woman, who neither loved children nor 
loved to teach them, I should expect to find him de- 
ficient also in the mere learning of books; and I 
should most assuredly try to find out his deficien- 
cies, if he had any, and with heartfelt joy would 
see him turn his back—and with hearty good-will 
would help to turn his back—on the school house 
of my or any other district. Forif there is any one 
thing short of the immediste frown of Deity, which 
more than another a parent may deprecate, it is the 
subjeetion of his children to the tyrannous, soul- 
shrivelling rule of a man or a woman, who, for six 
hours of the day, and for six days of the week, has 
in his care—care indeed! Oh, sad misnomer !—the 
susceptible minds of children, to train them to the 
love and pursuit of those things which he himself 
hates. 
Artness To TERACH. 

Is the last clement of the character of the success- 
ful teacher which I shall name. 

it has been said “ that what we know thoroughly 
we can usually express clearly, since ideas will sup- 
ply words.” If this statement is correct—and I be- 
lieve it is—then our teacher, with his thirst for 
knowledge and his love of communicating it, will 
almost of necessity fall into an easy, simple, clear 
method of communicating his thoughts, which will 
make teaching as natural and easy as the putting on 
of an old glove. There will also be such a hearty 
sympathy between him and his pupils that, almost 
by intuition, he will see what is needed to make the 
lesson of to-day clearer and more impressive ; and 


| what was seen to be deficient to-day, the zeal and 


intelligence of the teacher will supply to-morrow.— 
I never, indeed, knew a really hearty teacher who 
did not thus become apt to teach. I have known 
those who, at first, were slow of speech, and through 
diffidence hesitated much; at times, too, thoughts 
were given forth confasedly, and hence they failed 
at first, to interest the children. But these difficul- 
ties soon disappeared before the zeal and industry 
of the teacher, who loved hia work, and was resolv- 
ed to succeed. He who himself thirsts for knowl- 
edge soon learns that right methods of study are 
essential to progress; that there is also a right and 
a wrong way of putting things, and that, when the 
right method is used, instruction* glides gently into 
the understanding, wins the love of the heart, and 
then calls forth the prompt activities of the will.— 
The whole man in the scholar awaits the bidding of 
the earnest, intelligent, loving teacher.— Amerzcan 
Educational Monthly. 

————_ - +e 
APPEARANCE, HABITS AND MANNERS OF THE 
TEACHER. 

An Essay by Mrs. C.G. Woods. Read before the Peoria 
County Teachers’ Association, August, 1865. 

TEACHERS AND Frienps: I am glad to meet you 
again under such favorable circumstances. Iextend 
the right hand of fellowship to youall. 

It is ten years since I first had the pleasure of 
meeting this Association, and then, as now, it met 


satisfied am I, that the success of the teacher, in | in this city and in this church, as many of you will 
the highest sense of his work, depemds on his own | 


remember. What changes have taken place since 
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then ! in looking around on those assembled here, 
many familiar faces are gone, and new ones fill the 
places of those who hove leftus. Some have gone 
to the Rest for the Weary, others to homes of their 
own ; and many a brave heart, who was with us then 
has suffered every imaginable woe in prison, in 
camp, and on the battlé-field. Truly, we have pass- 
ed through eventfal times since we met-ten years 
years ago. 
Association has been “ Onward, right onward.” 

I found, on looking over the programme, that I 
was expected to inflict upon this august body some- 
thing in the shape of an essay. I hope you will 
bear the infliction with becoming Christian resig- 
nation. I asked a member what I should write 
about (as I had at different times given al! I cou!d on 
what I thought the best methods of teaching primary 
and other schools, on object teaching, on the rights of 
teachers and pupils in the school room, etc). 
answered after this wise: ‘Give the teachers a 
talk about habits, manners, and appearance : a good 
many of them need it.” And now, at the eleventh 
hour, I ave made up my mind to say what I can on 


And through it all the motto, of this | 


He | 


that subject, and how it affects pupils generally in | 


and out of the school room. In the course of my 
teaching experience, I have found that those teach- 
ers have the best success in teaching whose habits, 
manners and appearance are of the best. The im- 
portauce of correct habits to any individual cannot 
be overrated. The influence of the teacher is so 
great upon the children under his care, either for 
good or evil, that it is of the utmost importance to 
them, as well as himself that his habits should be un- 
exceptionable. 


more is demanded of the exhalants in him than in 
others. His only safety isin a healthy action of the 
skin. The teeth should not be neglected: a brush 
and clean water has saved many a set of teeth; and 
of all things the most disgusting isa filthy set of 
teeth in the mouth of a teacher. And one word 
about picking teeth at table. 1 have been at the 
table with those who, when they had finished eating, 
would take a tooth-pick and deliberately set to work 
to pick their teeth, regardless of the feelings of those 
at table. I would ask, do you think such things 
right? The nails, too, I am sorry to say, are often 
neglected until their ebony tips are any thing but 
ornamental ; and often, as an amusement, when talk- 
ing to any one, the penknife is brought into requi- 
sition to remove that which should have received 
attention at a proper time. It should be remember- 
ed that it is not pleasant to be entertained in that 
way; and it is considered that no one of any sense 
will clean or pare nails in the presence of others, 
and especially during conversation with them. 

The teacher should be neat in his dress. I donot 
urge that his dress should be expensive; his income 
ordinarily will not admit of that. He may wear a 
very plain dress, but it should always be neat and 
clean, and put on with good taste, fitting aicely.— 
I knew ateacher who, when examined, could answer 
every question asked by the committee, and yet she 


| had not the least influence over her school, and was 
| retained but a short time, simply becanse she did 
| not know how to dress neatly. She would make her 
| appearance in the school room, looking as if she had 


It isthe teacher's sphere to improve | 


the community ion which he moves, not only in mor- | 


als and manners, but in every thing that is lovely 
and of good report. 
cept, but very much more by example. 
wherever he is: }is ‘manners, his appearance, his 


This he may do, partly by pre- | 
He teaches | 


character, are aii the subject of observation, and to | 


a great extent of imitation, by the young in his dis- | 


trict. He is observed not only im the school, but 
in the family, in the social gathering, and in the re- 
ligious meeting. 
should be a model in all things. 


Man has been said to be “ a bundle of habits,” and 
it has been as pithily remarked “ Happy is the man 
whose habits are his friends.” It were well if all 
persons, before they become teachers, would attend 
carefully to the formation of their personal habits. 
This, unhappily, is not always done; and therefore I 
shall make no apology, for saying some very plain 
things, in a very plain way, (for which I have been 
told I have a happy faculty) on what I deem the es- 
sentials among the habits of a teacher. Neatness 
implies cleanliness of the person. 
sume to teach were not rather careless, I would not 
say much on this point, as 1 may perhaps incur the 
charge of being more nice than wise in little things. 
But of what great importance are little things !— 
And it is, by attending to them faithfully that one, 
becomes a strictly neat person. The morning ablu- 
tion, the comb for the hair, the brush for the clothes, 
should always be called into requisition, before the 
teacher appears in the family or his schoel. Every 


teacher, and indeed every person, would much pro- | 


mote health by bathing every morning. Since phys- 
iology is now so much better understood than 


formerly, with almost every teacher is that practice | 


now in use, and to no class of persons is it more essen- 
tial than to 2 teacher; for, on account of his con- 
finement in an unventilated room, with perhaps 


| 


been in a whirlwind, and her dress had been greatly 
disarranged, and her hair rather out of fix, no collar 
on. How, J ask, could any one making such a figure 
of herself command the respect of her pupils? A 
little girl, a member of her school, said to me, 
“ Miss - looks as if she would hardly keep to- 
gether, and when any one comes into the school 
room, | put my head down on the desk, 1 am so 
ashamed of her.” Teachers, think of this: you know 





| ehildren are very observing, and how can you ex- 


| example as well as by precept. 


. | pect to gain the respect of a child, when you do not 
How desirable, then, that he | 


merit it? I have heard it said, it is much more easy 
to be aman among men, than a man among children. 
See to it, then, teachers, that in all things you com- 
mand the respect of your pupils. The teacher, then, 
should be no sloven. He should dress well,—not 
extravagantly, but neatly: he teaches neatness by 
In cold weather he 
should be warmly clothed; for, being shut up in a 


| warm room ,most of the day, will make him unusually 


If some who as- | 


sensittve to cold. The golden rule of health should 
never be forgotten: Keep the head cool, the feet 
warm, the body free. 

While talkiog of these matters, I would say a 
word or two to tobacco-loving teachers. I do not 
see why this narcotic isso much used: evenif there 


| be nothing wrong in it, the filthiness of it, especial- 


nearly a hundred children, during the day, very much | 


ly in the form of chewing, is enough to condemn it. 
For my part, I do not think smoking any too clean- 


‘ly a habit. I willright here, give you a case in point. 


In a city, which shal] be nameless, but of which you 
have all heard, there is a law-office, the inmates of 
which are four, all of whom have been teachers (for 
who ever arrives at any thing like popularity or 
greatness without having been subjected to that 
ordeal?) Well, I am au occasional caller atthe 
office before mentioned. I find the ex-teachers very 
gracefully seated upon chairs, with their feet ele- 
vated on the backs of others, or upon the table, 
puffing away at a cigar or pipe, as if their souls’ sal- 
vation depended upon it; and it is apparently, with 
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the greatest reluctance, that they can take the deli- 
cious morsel out of their mouths long enough to 
give an answer to any question I may be obliged to 
ask either of them, and if I venture too near, I am 
in danger of being bespattered with the juice of 
the weed. O, dear! what a sight it is to see young | 
men sporting cigars or pipes, and worse still, to be 
obliged to come in coptact with them, smelling so 
stronzly of tobacco, and squirting the juice around 
them i: such quantities and with so little delicacy, 
that one is obliged to get out of the way as quickly 
as possible. But how shameful for any one, who 
calls himself a gentleman, to subject those who ap- 
proach him to such asevere tax! I do not think it 
right to set such an example to the young. I hope 
the time is not far distant, when all good teachers 
will give up this disgusting habit. 

The teacher should have a very large bump of 
order, and practice it everywhere: his room, his. 
desk, all his arrangements, should be orderly; and 
then, of course, he can teach his pupils order by ex- 
ample as well as by precept. The teacher should 
be courteous in his manners and language. Al! 
coarseness, slang phrases, low jesting, should be for 
ever excluded from his mouth. As for profanity— 
(is it an insult, teachers, to speak of this? and yet 
I have been told that in a school in this county, a 
teacher so far forgot Rimself as to indulge in pro- 
fane language in the presence of his pupils),—this 
sin is invested with so many hateful characteristics 
that it is truly wonderful that any one who lays 
claim to culture or decency should ever be heard to 
indulge in it. .| 

Speaking of the language of a teacher, I would 
say, let it be pure and accurate; for the teacher 
teaches in this, as in every thing else, and it is just 
as easy fora child to talk properly as improperly ; 
therefore, never deviate from a careful use of lan- 
guage, in or out of the hearing of your pupils.— 
There is a courtesy of manner, as well as of lan- 
guage, that should characterize the teacher. Nota 
ridiculous obsequiousness, that would carry favor 
with the rich and popular, to gain their good 
opinion; but that true politeness founded on the’ 
Golden Rule—“ Whatsoever ye would that men 
should to you, do ye even so to them.” The teacher 
should possess this quality; he should be able to 
teach true politeness byexample rather than by pre- 
cept: he may ‘ecture his pupils by the hour on po- 
liteness, and yet, if he be not habitually polite, it 
will dono good: and so also with gentleness, kindness, 
or any thing else that should be taught to the pupil. 

Punctuality is also highly necessary in a teacher. 
He should always be at his school room before the 
hour for opening school. A teacher should never, 
on any account, be tardy,—not even once a term: 
it will have a bad influence. <A teacher should be 
as punctual about dismissing school as in opening, 
and never make a virtue of keeping his schoo! 
yond time, except for those who have failed to do 
what has been required of them during the day and 
are kept in to make up for deficiencies after school. 
I would say to the teachers, above all things, culti- 
vate a cheerful countenance : don’t go abont look- 
ing as if you were making martyrs of yourselves, 
for, in that case, you will make victims of your pupils. | 
You have no right to render uncomfortable, for 
your own gratification, those by whom you are sur- 
rounded, and who are intrusted to your care. Solo- 
mon says “ A merry heart maketh a cheerful coun- 
tenance ;” but I think it may be said with truth, a 
cheerfal countenance maketh merry hearts, in a 
school room or anywhere ele. 


1 
be- 
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If you cannot govern yourself, you are not fit to 
govern others. The chief object of education should 
net be the accumulation of information, but the 
formation of character ; and I know of no other sys- 
tem of education by which this object can be so well 
attained as in our Publie Schoo!s, if the members of 
the board, and all those who have anything to do 
with educational interests are the right kind of men, 
and are not led away from duty by party-spirit or 
favoritism. 

This, then, is the mission of the teacher: to be in 
all things an example to his pupils, teaching by that 
daily ; and notwithstanding all discouragements, let 
him magnify his office, let him be faithful to his 
trust, and he will have the reward of knowing that 
his labor is not fruitless—that in due time the result 
of his toil will be visible to the eye of the world.— 
“Cast thy bread upon the waters, for thou shalt 
find it after many days.” | 

‘* Sow in the morn thy seed, 
At eve hold not thy hand ; 
To fear and doubt give thou no heed, 
Broad-cast it o’er the land. 
And duly shall appear, 
In verdure, beauty, strength, 
The tender blade, the stalk, the ear, 
- And the full corn at length. 
Thou canst not toil in vain: 
Cold, heat, and moist, and dry, 
Shall foster and mature the grain 
For garners in the sky.” 
Illinois T ache r. 
ctieill 


BRIEF DISCUSSIONS OF WORDS, PHRASES, 
USAGES IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
BY REY. S. A. CRANE, D.D. 

After a few brief remarks on the nature and pur- 
pose of language in general, I shall, in this lecture, 
confine himself to some desultory discussions and 
illustrations of words and phrases, and of syntac- 
tical laws and usages, in the language which we 
daily speak and write. 

Language is that by which men make known to 
each other their feelings, desires and thoughts. It 
mainly assumes two forms, articulate sounds and 
written characters. Both the sounds and the char- 
acters differ, as they are used by different peoples 
and nations. Those used by us constitute the Eng- 
lish language. This is now the speech of vast mul- 
titudes of people. It looks to England for its birth- 
place and its name; but it has spread. thence to 


AND 


almost every part of the world, and is now spoken 


in nearly all North America, in large portions of 
Asia and Africa, in Australia, and in very many of 
the islands of all the seas. The vast numbers of the 
people who now speak it, the widely separated 
and important positions which they occupy on the 
surface of the globe, the very great extent to which 
they hold and control the interests of trade and com- 
merce, science and the arts, and are directing and 
working out the great and difficult problems of social 
life and political and religious institutions,—and 
especially the fact that they are nearly all of one 
and the same race, and that too a race remarkable 
for its intellect, activity and enterprize ;—all these 
considerations unite to invest the English language 
at this time with a degree of dignity and import- 
ance not inferior to that of any other form of speech. 
For these, and for other reasons, to which I cannot 
now allude, it seems not unlikely that our language 
is destined hereafter, to exert even a wider and more 
commanding influence on the affairs and history of 
the world than it hitherto has. That this may not 
be set down for a dream of imagination, nor a fond 
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illusion of filial affection for our mother-tongue ;—I 
will cite the testimony of a German writer as quoted 
by Trench, who describes him asa profound scholar 
and a passionate admirer of his own language ;—“ In 
truth,” says this writer, “the English language may 
with afl right be calfed a world-language and ap- 
pears destined hereafter to prevail with a sway 
more extensive, even, than its present over all the | 
portions of the globe. For in wealth, good sense | 
and closeness of structure, no other of the lan- 
guages at this day spoken deserves to be compared 
with it.” 
Growth AND Decay. 


Like everything that has life, every living lan- 
guage is subject to laws of growth and decay. It 
may not be easy, and yet it is exceedingly import- , 
ant, to ascertain these laws. I suppose they are to 
be sought for in the character and habits of the peo- 
ple. Language is the outward expression of what 
is inwardly felt or conceived. In the order of nature, | 
feelings and thoughts come first, and words are then 
formed to give them utterance. Let the mind be 
well stored with vigorous thoughts and beautiful 
conceptions, and the linguistic faculty will not fail | 
to furnish a rich, varied and ample wardrobe to give | 
them fit and becoming attire. So at least thought | 
Milton, when invoking his native language, he says: 


‘*« T have some naked thoughts that rove about, 
And loudly knock to have their passage out; 
And weary of their place, do only stay 
Till thou hast decked them in thy best array.’’ 


So long, therefore, as any people shall have intel- 
lectual vigor, active and well-disciplined, imagina- 
tion pure, morals sound, and taste refined, I do not 
believe there is in the laws of language any thirg 
which will subject it to the process of deterioration. 
It may in time miss something of the bloom of youth, 
but it will stand firm in the grace and strength and 
dignity of manhood. Languages, it is true, have 
perished. But decay and death began in the people 
that spokethem. These first became luxurious, idle 
and vicious; and then the# language, reduced to 
the servile work of expressing only their poor and 
feeble thoughts and gross conceptions, itself grew 
feeble as they grew corrupt. ‘The degradation of a 
people necessarily draws after it the decay and cor- 
ruption of their language. 


Historic Lire or Worps. 


But besides the intellectual and moral condition | 
of a people, there are other causes which exert more 
or less influence on their language. The primary 
elements of language are words written or spoken. 
These put together, according to the laws of thought 
and language, constitute sentences; and sentences 
in like manner compose volumes. Into these are 
gathered all the rich harvests of study, investiga- 
tion and experience. ‘The brilliant fancies and 
beautiful creations of poesy, the profound researches 
of philosophy, the grave lessons of history, and-| 
more than all, the divine illuminations of Heavenly 
Wisdom, are all entrusted to the keeping of lan. 
guage, to be zn it and by it preserved and trans- 
mitted to ali coming generations for instruction, 

leasure and improvement. Bat it is of the highest 
importance to remember that words thus construct- 
ed into sentences are not dead materials, like the 
wood, and stones, and bricks which men build into 
walls and houses. Far more fitly, may the words of 
a sentence find their proper analogy in the soldiers 
that compose a regiment. When you look at that. 
regiment only as a military organization, you do not | 


see all that is there. Every one of those men has 
a life and history of his own and a family to which 
he belongs ; and you must become acquainted with 
these, and follow each man home and see the sphere 


| of usefulness which he fills there, and the strength 


and tenderness of affection with which he is there 
held and cherished, before you can duly estimate the 
sum and worth of human life, hope and happiness 
represented by that body of men. In like manner 
every word, as it is constructed into a sentence, 
brings with it a life which is its own; and that life 
has a history which runs back into the earlier ages 
of the world, revealing its origin and family, and 


| telling more or less, of the manners and habits of 


those times, and of the changes which have occurred 
in its own inner life; and you must have traced out 
all these, acd have carefully considered them, be- 
fore you are fully prepared to comprehend all the 
wealth of meaning which historically connects itself 
with and is contained in a single word. 

In the time of Alfred the Great, in Kngland, and 
in many of the northern nations of Europe, it was 
common for persons of rank to designate their an- 
cestry through the father as the “sw and 
through the mother as the * <s; These 
designations do us now much good service in help- 
ing us to a better understanding of the social and 
political condition of those times and peoples; re- 
vealing to us the fact that war was then the most 
honorable occupation for men, and that the spindle, 
the loom and the needle held corresponding rank 
among the occupations of women. That well-known 
and significant provision of the Salic law in France, 
“The crown does not not descend to the distaff,” 
not only tells of the warlike and unsettled state of 
the times, when those old Franks deemed it deroga- 
tory to their martial spirit, and unsafe for the nation, 
that the sceptre should be held by female hands; 
but it throws light on the social and industrial status 
of women then and there; for, by contrasting, as it 
does, the “distaff” with the “crown,” it clearly 
brings out the fact, that among the employments of 
women these domestic manufactures were held to 
have a nobie and even royal distinction. 

Our English word capztal,in the sense of money, 
finds its parentage in the Latin “caput,” English 
“head.” How then comes it to mean money ?— 
Merely by a change in that which constitutes or re- 
presents wealth. In pastoral times property mainly 
consisted in flocks and herds ; and these were count- 
ed by the head, per capita; and hence the word 
used to designate these soon came to include all 
other possessions, and finaily money, which is the 
representative of property of whatever kind. 

Pecuniary is a word of the same class, finding its 
origin in the Latin “pecunza,” and that in “ pecus,” 
a flock ; and it thus points back to the simplicity of 
those pastoral ages when riches consisted chiefly in 
flocks and herds. 


Written LANGUAGE. 


. 2 ” 
riside, 


yindleside,” 


In the illustrations already given, we have seen 


_how words have their ro@ts in the past; and how 


their import is made larger and richer and clearer 
to us, when once we come to have a knowledge of 
their origin and history. It is, however, only through 
the permanent forms of writien language that we 
derive this benefit. So many and sudden are the 
changes in mere spoken language, that it seems very 
questionable whether any extensive and stable ac- 
quisitions could be made in art, science, and social 
improvement, without some aid from writing. This 
fixes and preserves the words and form of speech, 
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and through them the thoughts, the methods and 


results of reasoning, the creations of art, the indus- 
trial inventions and social improvements of one 
period, to be the common inheritance of all coming 
time ; and enables us to trace words and forms of 
speech back through centuries and nations, and races 


anomalies in language are technically called idioms, 


| and with more restrietion Idiotisms. 


of men, and to gather from them rich and varied | 


treasures of wisdom. 
Hence, the importance of guarding our writien 

language, as sual 

tions in spelling, in verbal ferms, and in syntactical 

usages, W 

and rash reformers are always striving to force upon 

it. Most of these attempts are direct assaults upon 

the historic life of our language, and ought to be 


Of these anomalous forms which have been always 
in use in our language, one example is met with in 
such phrases as these, “the ship is loading,’, “ the 
house is building,” where the form is supposed to 
be active, but the meaning passive. It has been at- 


| tempted, (and I think now with more success than 


as may be, from all those altera. 


ellin | loaded,” “the house is being built.” 
ich ignorant and self-confident innovators | 


resisted as aman would resist an attack upon his | 
family estate; for our language is a part, and a | 
most valuable part, of our ancestral inheritance.— | 


These changes cut off words from their roots, and 
forms of speech from their historic origin; and leave 
them to wither and die as surely as a branch, when 
it has been torn from the stem where it grew. 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 


The importance of keeping the orthography of 
our words true to their origin and history may be 
seen in the word Europe. This name was assigned 


| tinuity. 
| of expression; and when attempted to be carried 


to this quarter of the globe by the Asiatic Greeks, | 
to denote the broad surface of beautiful land which | 
stretched out to their view along the northern shores | 


of the Mediterranean. This source of the name is 
preserved to us in its orthography, the three first 
letters of which reveal to us the Greek “ Eurus,” 
“broad,” and the three last the Greek “ Ops,” 
“face.” Now the phonetic method of spelling, 


which reduces this word to four letters, “ urup,” ob- | 


literates every trace of its origin; and of necessity 
takes out of it all the instruction and interesting 
story which it now tells. Crushed and maimed by 
this engine of torture, it is no longer as _ historic 
word, fresh with fruit and beauty, but only a dry 
and barren name. 

So, too, in the common words, Geography, Or- 
thography, Magnify, their meaning is disclosed by 
the form of the termination, that of the first two 


suggesting the idea of writing, and that of the last | 


one, the idea of making. Now, change the final | « 


syllable, phy, into fy, and you have not only de- 


suggesting a wrong sense, that of making instead 
of that of writing. 
These instances quite sufficiently evince that it is 


them to contend so earnestly for the true etymolo- 
gical spelling of our words ; for in this we have the 
best safeguard for the proper and settled meaning 
of those words, and the stability of our language. 


7 PHRASES AND SYNTAX. 


ever before,) to reduce this to the regular forms of 
verbal inflection by saying, “the ship is being 
It is not de- 
nied that this form may be used; nor that it has 
the appearance of greater regularity. The objec- 
tion to it stands on two grounds. First, the adyo- 
cates of this innovation insist upon its adoption as 
a substitute to the entire exclusion of an older and 
stronger form of speech ; and thus threaten both to 
weaken the language and break its historic con- 
Secondly, It is in most cases a feeble form 


through al! the moods and tenses, must introduce 
many clumsy and ungraceful combinations of words ; 
for, to follow out the principle, we must go on and 
say, “ the ship has being been loaded,” “ would have 
been being loaded,” “ will be being loaded,” and the 
like. We thus introduce a host of grammatical ab- 
omina-tions with sore lossto the language, both in 
strengthand grace. ‘T'akethe old form, “ the ship will 
be loading to-morrow,” and compare it with the new, 
“the ship will be being loaded to-morrow.” Can 
any man of taste hesitate in choosing between them ? 

Should it still be insisted that this anomaly must 
be made to conform to grammatical rules, perhaps 
the demand will be sufficiently answered, if we say 
that in the phrase under discussion, “ buelding” is 
not a verbal inflection, but a gerundial noun taking 
the preposition “tn” before it. In this way king 


James’ translators of the Bible use it: ‘ Forty and 


six years was this temple cn building.” We have 
only to suppose these phrases elliptical, and to sup- 
ply “en,” “tm course of,” “in process of,” and all 
the grammatical difficulty vanishes at once. In fact 
does not the proposed correction require the same 
grammatical treatment? If we say, “ the house is 
being built,” how shall we parse it? Clearly, “ bezng 
built” is not a verbal inflection to be joined wit 

‘is,” thus making a passive verb. Have we not 


| here as before to supply the ellipsis, and make out 
stroyed the etymological and historic life of the | 
words, but you have given them a misleading form, | 


the grammar by saying, “the house is in course of 
being built?” If, however, in the phrases under con- 
sideration, we regard “ buzlding” and “ beeng built” 


| simply as participles; still, we think, the preference 
| is clearly to be given to the former on the ground 
not a mere whim of scholars, or a desire to magnify | 
the importance of classical learning, which induces | 


In the construction of sentences, too, there is the | 


same need of adhering to established usage. In 
every language there are Many forms of expression, 
both spoken and written, which cannot be reduced 
to its general rules. Our language abounds in them. 


Some of them are the freshest, raciest and strongest { 


utterances which we have. We can not afford to 
lose them. They are refractory subjects,—rebdels 
if you will; but far better is it to let them hold 
their place in the language just as they are, than to 
encounter the insottatio bame and unseemly botch- 


ings which must follow upon any attempt to reduce 
them to grammatical and syntactical rules. 


Such 





of being stronger and more graceful, and of having 
the advantage of long-settled usage in its favor.— 
In the “usus loguend” of the classic languages. 
there is abundant author:ty for attributing a pass zu 
sense to an active form, and vice versa. In Latin 
the former supine is commonly used in an active, 
and the latter in a passive sense, but sometimes the 
contrary. In Virgil, “/faczle wetu,” is construed 
by writers, both actively and passively. Several 
Greek verbs give us active forms with a passive 
sense. In English a réding-horse is a horse to be 
ridden. “ He was denied admittance,” “He was 
refused a hearing,” are utterances supported by the 
best authority; and yet they ascribe an active force 
to a arc form. On these grounds, therefore, 
notwithstanding its confessed deviation from the 
general rule, we cling fast to the good old English 
usage, and say “the house 7s buelding ;’ while we 
are disposed to accord no more than an unwelcome 
toleration to its usurping rival. 

















